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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AuTHovGH we have never pretended to be otherwise than frankly 
partisan in discussing those issues which form the battle-ground 
ar between the Ins and the Outs, and endeavour 
Continuity . 
of Policy to return a tit for every tat, we cannot be accused 
of at any time seeking to make Party capital 
out of the far greater national issues of National Defence and 
Foreign policy. Foreign policy—thanks in a large measure 
to the foresight and patriotism of the late Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery, who as outgoing and incoming ministers met 
and discussed the international situation on a change of Govern- 
ment, as also to the statesmanship of Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
Edward Grey in confirming the doctrine of continuity—has 
been practically removed from the Party arena to the immeasur- 
able advantage of Nation and Empire. And though the Keir 
Hardies may rage furiously together, and the Byleses of Bradford 
imagine a vain thing, the public heartily approve. Every gain 
necessarily has its drawback, and serious critics are, no doubt, 
liable under the régime of continuity to become over cautious, 
so the Foreign Minister perhaps too easily escapes blame for 
blunders which, being human, he is bound to commit. But 
better this remissness a thousand times than any relapse into 
the old days of discontinuity and its attendant suspicions of 
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of Europe. It is true that for her own purposes, and as a screen 
for her own intrigues, Germany still endeavours to sustain and 
nourish this bogey. Our Government, is at one moment accused 
of promoting revolution in Portugal, at another of seeking the 
partition of Persia. Occasionally some belated Russian reac- 
tionary, spoon-fed from Berlin, takes up the exploded parable 
of British duplicity. It retains no serious foothold in St. 
Petersburg, and other capitals no longer ask themselves, 
“What are those amazing British about?” Our stay-at-home 
countrymen can scarcely realise the difference that recent stead- 
fastness has made to British prestige, which, after all, pace the 
Pacificists is inextricably bound up with the peace of Europe which 
Sir Edward Grey has saved at more than one critical juncture— 
his only reward being a campaign of calumny and misrepre- 
sentation in our peace-at-any-price press. 


AT one time and for some years the British Navy was success- 
fully taken and kept out of Party politics, thanks in no small 

measure to Lord Spencer’s courageous and patriotic 
——— action in 1893, when he braved the displeasure 
of a great Chief he revered and adored, by 
threatening to resign with the Admiralty Board, should the Little 
Navyites, headed by Sir William Harcourt and supported by 
Mr. Gladstone, carry the Cabinet in their contemplated raid on 
the Navy Estimates. Of late years, as we all know, owing to the 
appointment of inferior politicians to the Admiralty, the “ great 
silent Navy” has been reluctantly brought back into the Party 
cockpit, and Ministers and ex-Ministers are at the moment 
engaged in bombarding one another with pre-“ Dreadnoughts,” 
“Dreadnoughts,’ and super-“ Dreadnoughts” from rival plat- 
forms. It is lamentable, and if the truth be permissible it is not 
entirely the fault of one Party. As we are tired of pointing 
out the fons et origo mali lay in the institution of an autocracy 
at the Admiralty—with the wrong man as autocrat—by the last 
Unionist Government. Sir John Fisher was professionally a 
sailor but by temperament and disposition a politician, and 
from the outset he devoted his considerable talents less to the 
maintenance of British sea-power than to political intrigue. 
Being a clever man, especially with his tongue, he had little 
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difficulty in “nobbling” anybody who might be useful to him 
whether in politics, at Court, in Society or on the Press. As 
he ultimately acquired a peerage, we imagine that from his own 
point of view he was a success. But he brought the Navy back 
into politics, which is some set-off to the peerage. At the expense 
of the Navy he tried to ingratiate himself with whatever politicians 
happened to be in power, tendering whatever advice would be 
most appreciated by the Cabinet. He began by “ helping” the 
Unionists on the eve of a General Election by recommending the 
reduction of five millions in the Naval Estimates, while Germany 
was still wavering in her naval megalomania, from which she 
might have been diverted by an impressive expansion of the 
British Fleet, instead of which cheeseparing set in. For every 
penny then saved will cost us several pounds. Then by starting 
the “ Dreadnought,” Sir John Fisher is accused of sacrificing our 
unchallengeable lead in pre-“ Dreadnoughts.”” Hereafter, “‘ only 
‘Dreadnoughts’ would count,” though this is a criticism we 
should hesitate to press without further and better particulars as 
to the reasons for that policy, but it is obvious that after 
challenging the world to play at “‘ Dreadnoughts ” it was nothing 
less than criminal to slacken our shipbuilding, thus encouraging 
Germany to spurt. 


Bur the Radical Government preferred talking disarmament 
to building battleships, with the result that all the world 
Disarmament «2°*= Sir J ohn Fisher’s sole conception of his 
and “Dread. “uty was to oblige the Radical Government. He 
noughts’? ave his countenance to this perilous folly, allowing 

his name to be unwarrantably used in Parliament 
as backing these pitiful shipbuilding programmes while Germany 
went full steam ahead. Although he still sits on the Defence 
Committee and traces of his handiwork are discoverable in the 
press, “ Fisherism,” which was organising.a national disaster, is 
a thing of the past, though its evil effects will be felt for 
many years, while its cost before the end of the chapter will 
be appalling, apart from the reckoning in blood and iron towards 
which we have long been drifting. At last there seems a faint 
glimmer of a vestige of a hope of once more getting the British 
Navy out of politics; the whole disarmament movement is 
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publicly admitted to have been a failure by responsible Ministers 
engaged in it, who can now see what irresponsible persons realised 
from the first that it was only calculated to irritate and incite 
Germany by helping the Emperor and his advisers to inculcate 
the idea that Great Britain could not afford to stand the racket 
of German naval competition. The missing ‘“ Dreadnoughts ” 
would have been more useful in preserving peace than the eloquent 
harangues extolling its advantages. As we write controversy 
centres upon the question as to how this country can most effec- 
tively make up lost time and overtake the arrears of the last 
five years, and it is dawning upon those who have been foremost 
in pooh-poohing the German menace as the invention of alarmists 
and scaremongers, that it is only by a regular, steady compre- 
hensive programme of construction spread over many years 
and financed through a National Defence Loan that our naval 
supremacy can be adequately assured. This policy has been so 
frequently advocated in the National Review that we need say 
nothing further concerning it. The facts are restated in a tem- 
perate and convincing manner by Mr. H. W. Wilson, who has over 
and over again shown himself to be among the best informed 
and wisest of our Naval writers. He has, of course, been through 
the usual baptism of abuse but as his forecasts of the future have 
been confirmed by events, to-day he speaks as one having authority. 
There is one encouraging aspect of the present controversy, 
namely, that it is not a controversy between the Ins and the 
Outs. Mr. Balfour has, itis true, at the eleventh hour discovered 
the necessity for a naval loan, but not before that policy had 
been foreshadowed by Ministers. 


So the argument is not between Radicals and Unionists, but 
between Radicals and Radicals, and curiously enough, those 

Cabinet Ministers who have publicly associated 
Radicals v. 


Radicals themselves with the suggestion of a National 

Defence loan, are the recognised ringleaders of 
the Little Navyites, who fought, year by year, against the expansion 
of the British Fleet and wilfully shut their eyes to German develop- 
ments; whereas on the other hand the opponents of the loan are 
believed to be that other section of the Cabinet who have made “a 
sort of fight,” feeble and fitful, it is true, and rarely successful, for 
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the maintenance of our sea-power. This piquant episode shows 
for the hundredth time that in politics there is always room for 
repentance, and that on the other hand, no one is entitled to 
blind confidence. The opponents of the loan are animated by 
nothing more creditable than pedantry—one of the by-products 
of Balliol—and because a loan does not square with their notions 
of finance, and is inconsistent with past criticisms of former 
Governments, they refuse to touch it with a barge pole lest their 
opponents score a debating pomt. Such are the depths to which 
Liberal Imperialism has sunk. Perish the Empire sooner than 
that Mr. Asquith should eat another speech. The duty of the 
Unionist party is clear, viz., to insist in season and out of season 
—and now is the critical time because we are on the eve of 
the November Meetings of the Cabinet—on the need of a loan, 
and to hold the Government up to public odium should the prigs 
and pedants carry the day. On the other hand, it is equally 
the duty of the Opposition, in the event of common sense 
for once triumphing in the Cabinet, and the necessary though 
tardy steps being taken to restore British sea-power, to co-operate 
in every possible way in order to facilitate the task of the Govern- 
ment, which has not been rendered easier by the plight of the 
money market and the serious slump in Consols. 


WHILE on the subject of National Defence—which it suits politi- 
clans of both Parties to treat as a purely naval problem that 
will be solved or unsolved according as we do 
or do not build so many super-“ Dreadnoughts ”— 
we would particularly direct attention to the 
notable and really splendid speech delivered by Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston at a great and unique gathering in the potteries 
at Hanley on the subject of “Home Defence” (October 21). 
This meeting was attended by all parties whose most prominent 
local representatives sat on the platform. We trust that Lord 
Curzon’s speech, fully reported in the Times of October 22, and 
skimped by many lesser papers, will be popularly reprinted and 
disseminated broadcast. So far as we can remember it is the 
only political speech worth reading that has been delivered this 
autumn and both the occasion and its reception should help to 
dissipate the bogey that petrifies so many politicians as to the 
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invincible repugnance of the masses to compulsory service. We 
cannot do more than call attention to an utterance which must 
be read textually, because neither epitome nor extracts would 
do it justice. Suffice it to say that Lord Curzon lifted the question 
of Defence out of its usual ruts and placed it on broad sensible 
national grounds, in such a manner as could not fail to appeal 
to any audience of Englishmen unless they were completely 
dead to the call of patriotism and unworthy of their 
heritage. He disposed of the objections to National service 
fairly and forcibly, and was particularly effective in meeting 
those who make a bogey of “ militarism,” pointing out that the 
fact that the whole able-bodied male population would be liable 
to be called out in case of war, would be a death-blow to 
Jingoism, as it has been abroad wherever popular suffrage, 
compulsory service, and responsible Government coincide. Now 
is the moment for a great propaganda on this question, which 
Lord Curzon is conspicuously fitted to lead, and provided it can 
be kept clear of becoming a Party issue to be treated as Party 
questions are habitually treated—and in this single respect the 
non-committal attitude of the Unionist Front Benches is useful— 
we may hope to see the institution of National service with 
the general approval of the people within the next five years. 
Its instantaneous advantages, economic, social and_ political, 
would be so obvious that we should devote subsequent years 
to marvelling why we had hesitated so long. We trust that with 
such brilliant prospects opening before it the National Service 
League may escape the fate threatening all leagues, viz., the 
tendency to become an over-centralised bureaucracy with a 
disposition to discourage local effort by cast iron rules and un- 
sympathetic administration. 


Nor in our time have domestic politics been so hopelessly mixed 
and bewildering as to-day. The Constitutional Conference still 
confers and all that has leaked out from a body 
which has, at any rate, practised the virtue of 
discretion, although it comprises some, say one, 
of the leakiest politicians in the country, is that while there is 
no serious prospect of agreement upon the subject of its de- 
liberations, namely, the future relations between the two Houses 
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of Parliament, it may conceivably be able to “save face” by 
suggesting the summoning of another Conference to tackle a 
totally different question, z.e., “Home Rule all round,” upon 
which it has been discovered during the last few weeks that our 
whole future depends. We are merely repeating the idlest gossip, 
we are not in the confidence of the Conference, and have made 
no effort whatsoever to ascertain what is going on, but this gossip 
has already given rise to far-reaching speculations in the press 
from the Times downwards, and, on the assumption of its accuracy, 
enthusiasts are embarking on “a campaign of education” with 
the avowed purpose of bringing the Unionist Party into a proper 
frame of mind to consider “the new situation.” Our readers 
must excuse us from participating in this “ campaign of education” 
because we know nothing of any new situation, though if there 
were a new Situation we should not shrink from discussing it. 
There is a very old situation which British politicians have neither 
the nerve, the determination nor the constructive capacity to 
solve, and it may be that a new situation is being deliberately 
created—with the aid of various extraneous elements—twenty 
times more complicated than the old situation because entirely 
artificial. We do not for a moment believe that those who have 
failed to tackle the relatively simple old situation will be capable 
of solving the new situation. The fact is that both parties, 
indeed all parties, in this country are suffering from the same 
disease, namely, a conspicuous lack of leadership. It is not 
any new situation that the nation demands, but a new man, 
and there will be no health in us until we have found him. 


Ir would be almost insulting to their followers to describe as 
“leaders” the fleeting shadows who so rapidly succeed one another 
“Leader” 8 spokesmen of the Labour Party. Then again 

Mr. Redmond’s pitiable performance in repudiating 
his interview in the Daily Express at the bidding of Mr. Dillon, 
is beyond comment. Mr. Asquith counts for little or nothing in 
his Party. Ambitious colleagues await the psychological moment 
to pitchfork him out of the Premiership into the Peerage, where 
in due time he will settle down as a comfortable Conservative. 
The Unionist Party follows one of the most skilful parliamentary 
debaters who has ever sat in the British House of Commons, or 
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indeed, in any legislative assembly. As one of his colleagues 
once observed: “ Balfour can make a speech as easily as another 
man can smoke a cigarette.” He is probably, the only man in 
either House who can on the spur ofthe moment make a, report- 
able speech on any topic—an utterance equally agreeable to 
hear as to read. It is simply marvellous. During the Session 
Unionist members are completely hypnotised by their leader’s 
dialectical dexterity, and feel themselves lost during his occa- 
sional absences, all the more as no deputy is appointed in his 
stead, and the Opposition is at the mercy of Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson. Outsiders admire Mr. Balfour’s debating as an in- 
tellectual tour de force, but as it is a point of honour that no 
member on either side of the House shall ever be affected by any- 
thing said by an opponent, however persuasive, our friend “ the 
plain man” who is replacing “the man in the street,” furtively 
inquires: ‘“‘What is the use of all this wonderful debating 
as it affects no opinion inside the House and is unread out- 
side the House?” Such a question naturally exasperates the 
average member, who conceives himself as a portion of the hub 
of the universe. But in between Sessions, when there is no debat- 
ing, even Members of Parliament have their misgivings and 
express anxiety as to the prospects of the Unionist Party. 
They recognise that, however irreplaceable the Leader of the 
Opposition may be in Parliament, he is not understood by 
the Democracy at large, which is apt to distrust what it does 
not understand, and that as it is with the Democracy com- 
prising seven million voters that we have to deal, and whose 
confidence we have to gain in order to get a majority and a 
mandate for our policy, even professional optimists, not to say 
Tapers and Tadpoles, are beginning to be seriously concerned at 
the outlook. 


Twat there is something “rotten in the state of Denmark” is 
universally admitted. We stand for great principles and our 
constructive policy excites unbounded enthusiasm. 
We are opposed to an odious Government, which 
every “white man” wishes to destroy. Our 
Party is the one coherent and powerful factor in the House of 
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Commons, having been reinforced at the General Election by 
an abundance of ability and keenness. There is plenty of pug- 
nacity and enthusiasm on our back benches, or rather there was 
at the opening of the session, but hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, and the Front Benchers—with one or two conspicuous 
exceptions—apparently regard the discouragement and repression 
of the back benches as a duty preceding that of combating the 
Government. The process began before the death of King 
Edward, when the Unionist Party was in the first flush of its 
triumphant capture of a hundred Radical seats. Every allow- 
ance was made for Mr. Balfour’s momentary breakdown and no 
one grudged him a well-deserved holiday. He had valiantly 
borne a tremendous strain during several years, but need the 
Opposition have been so much of a one-man show? The ex- 
pressions of healthy vital discontent which are the one encourag- 
ing feature of our party, doubtless die away before attaining 
the Olympian heights, but if the Olympians could only hear not 
what ‘‘ wild men” like ourselves say, but what the demi-god 
section also say whenever and wherever Unionists foregather, 
they would be startled, and the effusive compliments of Mr. 
Haldane and other political opponents and enemies of Unionism 
and all that it stands for, would afford scant consolation for the 
diminishing confidence of those who are only anxious to follow 
provided they are led. It is but a left-handed compliment to 
the Leader of the Opposition that the entire Ministerial press 
should be mobilised in his defence whenever there is a whisper 
of criticism from Unionists anxious for the future of their Party. 
Mr. Balfour is known by his friends to have seriously considered 
the question of seeking a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility at the close of his Premiership in 1905, but on 
public grounds he dismissed the idea after his own defeat at 
Manchester, and the general débdcle of 1906, resolving to lead 
his Party to victory and to live down his own unpopularity. 
His achievement during the “malignant parliament,’ when 
vindictive Radicals headed by a raucous German Jew began by 
tryimg to shout him down, is historical, and his prestige towards 


its close afforded another proof of his incontestable parliamentary 
talent. 
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WE have been led half-way to victory but we shall not attain 
that final and complete success necessary to carry out the policy 
Sidiine with which Unionism is identified, except by a 

vigorous “toning up” of the Party which can 
only come from strenuous, determined, and coherent leading, 
such as will convince the country that we are constructive as 
well as critical, and that beyond all things we mean business. 
We had sincerely hoped that the period of domestic differences 
had been finally closed by Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham speech 
in the autumn of 1907, which gave an extraordinary fillip to the 
Party and was followed by one of the most striking, not to say 
sensational, series of victories at by-elections in our parliamentary 
annals. But there was undoubtedly a lack of grip in controlling 
the situation, and the Opposition allowed itself to be diverted 
from the ground of its own choosing on to ground of the 
Government’s choosing. We seemed to relapse in the eyes of 
the people from the constructive to the negative and although 
Ministers remained destructive their policy was at any rate 
positive, intelligible, unflinchingly and unceasingly advocated. 
We yield to none in our detestation of internal dissensions, 
especially at a moment like the present, when we ought to be 
closing our ranks preparatory to attacking the enemy on the 
collapse of the Conference, rather than to allow that interesting 
innovation to be converted into a means of keeping the Little 
Englanders in office during the Imperial Conference, and of pre- 
venting Tariff Reform from being realised. But, unfortunately, 
there is no evidence in Mr. Balfour’s recent utterances, the first 
of which (at Edinburgh) was confused and depressing, while the 
second (at Glasgow) though an improvement and pronounced 
“ great” by the Party press, contained few indications of Unionist 
policy that we are to take the aggressive. Mr. Asquith, who is in 
the same boat as Mr. Balfour, has wisely made the Conference 
an excuse for keeping silent, and silence is certainly preferable 
to speech which leaves things where they were. Amid the 
gathering doubts as to whether Mr. Balfour really means busi- 
ness, we can scarcely be surprised at recent developments in the 
Party—one of which alone, the Reveille movement, is likely to 
render public service because it aims at arousing Unionists with- 
out demanding that they abandon Unionism. Otherwise, every 
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Unionist appears to be putting forward his own policy, usually in 
the form of some Radical or Socialistic nostrum which is instantly 
snapped up by the other side. 


Unronist Editors are ranging themselves into different camps with 
conflicting programmes. Mercifully, like judges, they are fully 
conscious of each other’s imperfections, and neu- 
tralise each other’s activities. But for this salu- 
tary check, the situation would be grave indeed. 
One day we are told that the salvation of the Opposition depends 
on its advocating payment of Members of Parliament, the sole 
result of the suggestion being its prompt adoption by Ministers, 
who welcome it as offering an issue from an impasse. As they are 
“on the knee” to the Trade Unions it is only a question of time 
as to how soon they will formally declare for the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment, which will not be considered on its merits 
so much as in the light of pending by-elections. Other Unionists 
have been seduced into demanding that the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission should be made a plank in the 
Party platform. Then we have a concerted movement to turn 
Unionists into Home Rulers, a transformation which is to be 
efiected by the incantation of “ Federalism,” which is gently 
propounded in some quarters as though there were nothing more 
natural than for a Unionist to become a Home Ruler, while in 
others a force and fire are enlisted in the cause suggesting that 
before we know where we are we shall all be at the stake, unless 
we capitulate to Mr. Redmond, who, as a modest man, must 
blush at finding himself described, for the first time in his life, 
as “a Statesman”—and that in the Unionist press. While 
yielding to none in our admiration for the genius and single- 
minded enthusiasm of this propaganda, we must respectfully 
decline to surrender to the Molly Maguires under any alias or to 
mutter the blessed word “ Federalism” to please anybody. If 
it means anything, it means the restoration of the Heptarchy. 
Where the plan was hatched heaven only knows. The sooner it 
is produced the better ; it has already been endorsed by that mighty 
potentate, the Master of Elibank (described in the bewildered 
Belgian press as “‘ Le maitre de la Banque d’Ely ”) who, however, 
is no more Master of the Unionist party than he was Master of 
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Mid-Glamorganshire. We would advise feather-headed Unionists, 
who may be mesmerised by this blessed word “ Federalism ” 
which is the “‘ Mesopotamia ”’ of a section of our Party, to consult 
the anti-National Nation (October 22 ) for a suggestive adumbra- 
tion of Home-Rule-all-round alias Federalism, which apparently 
involves a national parliament in Ireland, a national parliament 
in Scotland, a national parliament in Wales (why not a national 
parliament in Cornwall, also, where people talk of “ going to 
England”’) but no national parliament for England, which is 
to be fobbed off with a Grand Committee. 


In other words, England is to remain as Celt-ridden as at present, 
and the so-called Imperial Parliament is to consist of the present 
House of Commons—the House of Lords having 
been reduced to a nullity. Will some Federalist 
kindly indicate to the plain man, who might be 
more appropriately termed the befogged man, any advantage 
whatsoever to be derived from a policy which is thus epitomised 
by the Nation. “For the Irish, Home Rule. Devolution the 
wise may call it, but the Irish know what they mean, and will 
stick to it. For the Liberals freedom in legislation and finance.” 
The Irish may know what Home Rule means, Englishmen can 
guess the meaning of “ the freedom ” of the Liberal party to legislate 
and tax as they please without let or hindrance of any kind. 
This project may be summarised on the lines of a famous placard 
which did effective execution at the General Election ten years 
ago: “ Ireland for the Irish, Scotland for the Scotch, Wales for the 
Welsh, England for the Alien. Five thousand pounds a year for Mr. 
Lloyd George. Good old Lloyd George.” In Unionist organs the 
Federalist pill is gilded with an Imperial veneer, but there is not a 
trace of Imperialism in it, nor is there any jot or tittle of evidence 
from any part of the world, that one of his Majesty’s Dominions 
is prepared to co-operate with the Mother Country in constituting 
a really representative Imperial parliament, and an Imperial 
Government charged with the control of Imperial policy. That 
would be an attractive idea, but in any case the disruption of 
the United Kingdom is the wrong way to begin Federating the 
British Empire. Our so-called Federalists are merely engaged 
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in the impossible task of trying to revive the Heptarchy in order 
to get Messrs. Asquith and Redmond out of a hobble. It is as 
crazy aS any scheme yet propounded in this mad and merry 
world. Its propagation is eloquent of the demoralisation which 
overtakes every political party denied light or leading. After 
this we must be prepared for anything and the Heptarchists 
have no right to be astonished that the Spectator should with 
equal vehemence demand under the title “The Need of the 
Hour ” that the Unionist party abandon Tariff Reform, on the 
verge of victory, or postpone it until some dim and distant future. 
We might just as well take the guns out of our “ Dreadnoughts ” 
and then order them to go and sink the German “‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
Our Federalists can see the fatuity of such advice, but they do not 
see that their own project would have a precisely similar effect, 
because if we are to put the British Constitution into the melting- 
pot with the idea of recasting it in a Federal mould, we may 
dismiss Tariff Reform to the Greek kalends. 


Wuar is the basis of this Federal agitation? It appears to be 
founded on something said by Mr. Redmond in the course of 
his quest for dollars in the United States, but 
there is no more slippery politician than Mr. 
Redmond, especially in the pursuit of dollars. 
He has continually said one thing in one place and another thing 
in another place, and his latest escapade can only serve to deepen 
the distrust with which he is regarded by Englishmen. Of his 
motives in talking Federalism in the United States we know 
nothing, except that a certain number of prominent Irish Americans 
are anxious to federalise the United Kingdom, while in Canada 
there is a certain Imperial flavour about the word Federation 
calculated to increase the success of Mr. Redmond’s squalid 
mission, if it can acquire a “federal flavour.” Be this as it 
may, so long ago as October 5, the Daily Express published a 
cablegram from its New York correspondent giving Mr. Redmond’s 
views “in the exact form in which they were communicated” 
as follows: 


The Dollar 
Hunt 


Our demand for Home Rule does not mean that we want to break with the 
British Empire. We are entirely loyal to the Empire as such, and we desire 
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to strengthen the Imperial bonds, through a federated system of government. 
It is false to picture us as desiring to fight our Imperial kin. 

‘We mean by Home Rule the same measure of local self-government for 
Ireland as exists in each American State, though with the difference that we 
are perfectly willing that Westminster shall have the final authority over local 
legislation enacted in Ireland as it has over Colonial legislation. 

We do not demand such complete local autonomy as the British self-govern- 
ing Colonies possess, for we are willing to forego the right of making our own 
tariff, and are prepared to abide by any Fiscal system enacted by the British 
Parliament, 

Also we are prepared to bear our full burden with England, Scotland, and 
Wales in supporting such Imperial charges as the Army, Navy, and Diplomatic 
Corps, which is not done by the Colonies. 

We do not want to discontinue our representation in the House of Commons 
when Home Rule comes, We desire to have Irish members sitting at West- 
minster not only to form a nucleus of the ultimate Federal Parliament of the 
Empire, but also to assist in legislation concerning Great Britain and Ireland 
collectively, such as Old Age Pensions. We do not mean by Home Rule to give 
Ireland exclusive control over such questions as Old Age Pensions, which are 
enacted for Great Britain and Ireland as a single political unit. 

But we want Ireland to decide for herself such local measures as do not 
concern in any way Great Britain, and an Irish Legislature for this purpose is 
Home Rule’s sine gud non. 

We are strongly in favour of a federal Empire, and once we receive Home 
Rule we shall demonstrate our Imperial loyalty beyond question. 

One object for which we shall work after Home Rule comes is a closer Anglo- 
American understanding. There is no doubt that a formal agreement between 
Great Britain and America cannot be secured until the Irish question is 
settled, for the anti-British feeling among Irish-Americans is too strong to 
permit it. 

But this feeling will change when local self-government is given to Ireland, 
and we shall do our best to strengthen the Empire by bringing America and 
Britain closer together. 


It was well understood in Ireland that the foregoing declaration 
was intended exclusively for the benefit of American Federalists 
and Canadian Federationists, and the official organ of the Molly 
Maguires, the Freeman’s Journal, took no notice whatsoever 
of the Daily Express interview, which, however, started our 
Federalists on the war-path in London. Nearly a fortnight 
later, Mr. Dillon declared the Redmond interview to be “a lie,” 
whereupon the following cablegram appeared in the press: 
“Chicago, October 16, 1910—Tirgradh (sic) Dublin. Entirely 
repudiate interview London Daily Express—Redmond.” 
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MeaNwaHite Mr. John Redmond had, for obvious reasons, con- 
tinued writing and talking Federalism in various places, and Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor had been bleating in his train, but 
the Nationalist leaderdid not always talk Federalism. 
The Irish World of October 8 gives a full report of his speech 
at the Buffalo convention, containing the following passage, 
which we politely invite our Federalists to put in their 
pipes and smoke: “ Without freedom all these great con- 
cessions (National University, &c.), are practically valueless, 
or at any rate, such value as they do possess is to be found in the 
fact that they strengthen the arm of the Irish people to push on 
to the great goal of national independence. ... I have come 
here to-day to America, to ask you to give us your aid in a supreme 
and, I believe, final effort to dethrone once and for all the English 
Government of our country.” There is not much Federalism in 
this and we would ask any sincere American Federaliser or Cana- 
dian Federationist what they would think of an agitator in Boston 
who declared that he was working with the single object of finally 
expelling American Government from the State of Massachussetts ; 
or of an agitator in Toronto, who declared that his objective 
was to clear Canada out of Ontario. We do not believe for a 
moment that any section of the Unionist party will haul down 
the flag of Union because for the hundredth time the kept Party 
are manoeuvring for dollars across the Atlantic. 


Separatism 


We own to being far more interested in the work of those who 
seek to rouse the Unionist party without forsaking Unionist 
The Unient principles, and for this reason the Reveille move- 
e Unionist ye 
Reveille ment initiated by such keen and _ capable 
Unionists as Lord Willoughby de Broke and Mr. 
Page Croft will assuredly commend itself to the great majority 
of our readers. In a stirring appeal, published in the middle of 
October, the Unionist Reveille pointed out that the significance 
of their work lay in the fact that 


It concentrates attention on the constructive sideof Unionism. In ordinary 
times it is no doubt the first duty of an Opposition to oppose. But these are 
not ordinary times. The pact on the constitutional issue renders it difficult for 
the leaders of the Unionist Party to be effective in criticism, There is, how- 
ever, a more essential reason why it is necessary at this juncture to urge an 
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alternative policy rather than to find the joints in the Radical armour. A-wave 
of vague but none the less real and bitter discontent is sweeping through the 
popular mind both in this country and the Continent. The revolutionary 
movement will generally fail, but it will none the less widely unsettle opinions, 
Inevitably there must be a fresh balancing of popular forces, which will deter- 
mine political tendencies probably for some years to come. In the moment of 
disillusionment, when the bankruptcy of Radicalism is evident; and Socialism 
has failed to bring relief, it is of the first importance to remind the electors that 
Unionism is not, as its opponents would have it, merely negative and obstructive. 
The Unionist Party is a great democratic party of some three million electors, 
and it stands for a schome of constructive statesmanship full of hope because 
essentially practical. 


The Réveille programme contains five heads: 


It is, however, no Newcastle list of disjointed items, but a eoherent and 
united plan of action. In a single word, it may be described as a national 
policy. Tariff Reform is an essential element of that policy, but it is far from 
the whole of it, although our recent history has made the tariff the gage of 
battle between the parties. Tariff Reform is only a means to an end, and that 
end is the promotion of national security and prosperity. 


First and foremost in the Reveille programme are ‘“‘ The main- 
tenance of the supremacy of the Navy—and of such military 
forces as are necessary to liberate the Navy—even at the cost, 
if need be, of a great loan.”” Then we must “reform our trade 
system by the construction of a scientific tariff behind which 
industrial insurances may give security to our people.” But 


Without a tariff the enactment of schemes of insurance is equivalent to 
throwing upon Britain the weight of the economic fly-wheel of the world. 
Either our plans for insurance must be confined in their scope and inapplicable 
to large sections of the population or else they must tempt some of those who 
now emigrate to stay at home. In the latter case the wages of nine men in 
Britain will be shared among ten. 

With Tariff Reform to induce the greater investment of capital here, insur- 
ance and other measures of social reform become practical under the conditions 
of a rising market for labour. By insurance and by the increase of the number 
of small owners of the land, the ends which the Socialists have in view will be 
attained by practical instead of fatal methods. Destitution will gradually be 
abolished, but without the loss of individual initiative, and without the undue 
increase of officialdom. State credit and the great existing friendly societies 
will be used to assist insurance. So shall we avoid the ruin inherent in a Right 
to Work Bill. State credit will assist the purchase of land by small owners. 
So shall we avoid the risks of State ownership of the land. 


The navies of the King’s Dominions will co-operate so long as 
the Empire pursues a common foreign policy, but there can be 
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such united policy only if our commercial interests are locked 
together. That is why the Reveille programme is dominated 
by the problem of sea-power and Imperial| Preference, “ the 
vital securities on the one hand of the immediate, and on the 
other hand of the further future. In neither case is there a 
year to lose. The British Empire is at the parting of the ways. 
From one foreign State comes against Britain a bid for naval 
supremacy. From another comes to Canada, the offer of recipro- 
city.” Ifthe views embodied in this able document be vigorously 
and eloquently pressed upon the public, and receive the support 
they deserve from the Unionist Press, and the Reveille movement 
is able to keep itself clear of all official and officious influences, 
we anticipate such a development of Unionist power and pugnacity 
as will speedily transform the political situation. But it cannot 
be reiterated too often that the success of the Reveille move- 
ment depends on its Independence of the Mandarinate and of 
everything connected with it. 


In his time the Artful Dodger of Carnarvon (“our Mr. Lloyd 
George”) has played many “dirty tricks”—to employ the 

classic Parliamentary phrase of Sir William 
> _ Harcourt—upon the unfortunate British public, 

but his performance last month may be re- 
garded as high water mark. On the pretext that the Con- 
stitutional Conference rendered it undesirable that any of the 
Kight should deliver a partisan speech which might disturb 
the serenity of his colleagues and impede the production of the 
“ Great Auk’s ” egg, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
with a great flourish of trumpets the cancellation of an impending 
engagement at Mountain Ash, where he had apparently promised 
“to Limehouse ” for the delectation of Wales. There was much 
cackle over this momentous event, which provoked one specula- 
tion more foolish than another upon the “crisis” in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference which does not proceed. The Hight 
were on the eve of bringing their blessed and beneficent labour to 
a great and glorious conclusion, &c. &c. The Great Auk’s egg 
would be addled if Mr. Lloyd George spoke, just as thunder turns 
milk sour. Panegyrics upon the wisdom, patriotism and self- 


sacrifice of a far-seeing statesman cropped up in unexpected 
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quarters and we were invited by our visionaries to behold a 
new heaven and a newearth. Mr. Lloyd George did not speak at 
Mountain Ash because he had other fish to fry; it suited his 
book at the moment to throw over his expectant but somewhat 
suspicious countrymen, and to posture before the world in a new 
role as an altruist, superior to political prejudice and passion, 
who lives with the single object of benefiting his countrymen, 
whose heart is lacerated by the sufferings of the afflicted. He 
had completely exhausted the resources of hysteria on partisan 
platforms, but now he was to appear as a non-politician on a 
non-political occasion, conveniently provided (October 17) by the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple—hitherto regarded as a 
place of worship—in the shape of a gathering of a dubious body 
entitled ‘‘ the Liberal Christian League.” That it is a League 
we cannot deny, that it is Liberal or rather Radical, there can 
be no question, but of its Christianity there may be some 
doubts. In order to emphasise the non-political character of 
this function, the services of an amiable opponent had been re- 
quisitioned. Mr. Balfour once excused himself for some remiss- 
ness on the ground that he was “asa little child ” in such matters. 
He invariably walks into every trap laid for him by his devoted 
friend at the Exchequer. Just as last year the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion attended a Welsh dinner, presided over by Mr. Lloyd George, to 
whom on the eve of the General Election he was constrained to 
give a certificate of character, so at the outset of the City Temple 
meeting of Christian Liberals or Liberal Christians, Mr. Campbell 
was able to read the following telegram from Mr. Balfour: 
“* All success to your social service work. Its object must appeal 
with equal force to men and women of all political parties, and 
all varieties of religious conviction. May your efforts do much 
to further them.” 


TE non-political basis of this Demonstration being thus conclu- 
sively established, Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to deliver what 


“ce 


A Mr. Campbell subsequently described as “an 
Hypocritical . : , 
Tri immortal speech, which will be quoted ages 
ributes a A 

hence.” We can only quote a few of its 
deathless gems, After solemnly recognising that his audience 
contained men of all political sections, whose convictions 


he had every intention of respecting, the orator produced 
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some trite observations upon the present social unrest and 
poverty at home and abroad, after which he embarked 
on an insidious tribute to Mr. Chamberlain, whose “ historic 
agitation has rendered one outstanding service to the cause 
of the masses,” by calling attention to many crying evils 
“festering amongst us, the existence of which the governing 
classes in this country were ignorant of or overlooked. We had 
all got into the habit of passing by on the other side.” He 
accepted five or six main propositions laid down by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of whom it will be remembered while he was in active public 
life Mr. Lloyd George was one of the most foul-mouthed traducers. 
There was no mean motive he did not impute to our great States- 
man, no crime of which he did not consider him capable. Thus 
at Wolverhampton, on April 23, 1901, according to the Daily 
News of the following day, Mr. Lloyd George declared “ This 
gentleman from Birmingham who had made no personal sacrifices 
for the war, was the Mephistopheles of this play. He was the 
marplot who stopped the peace. If braver men than he were 
dying he was responsible.” Again, later on that year on October 
18 (vide the Cambrian News) Mr. Lloyd George declared, “‘ We 
had raised a barrier of dead children’s bodies between the British 
and Boer races in South Africa. Who was responsible for this ? 
Who but Mr. Joseph Chamberlain who had caused the war in 
the Transvaal.” At Bristol, on January 6, 1902, Mr. Lloyd 
George went a step further (vide Morning Post, January 7, 1902), 
“Judas only finished himself, but ‘this man’ had finished 
thousands. Mr. Chamberlain prevented peace. In South Africa 
people were murdering each other, and the price had to be paid 
by us, and our children’s children for generations. Meanwhile 
Messrs. Kynoch & Co. had declared a 10 per cent. bonus.” 


Arrer such extracts which could be multiplied ad nauseam, 
from the speeches of men who are to-day claiming the fruit of 
the South African War, which they did everything 
to thwart, as a “Liberal triumph,” Englishmen 
will be slow to accept Mr. Lloyd George’s hypo- 
critical panegyrics upon Mr. Chamberlain, which, as might have 
been expected, were merely the prelude to an attack upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy of Tariff Reform at this “non-political” gather- 
ing. In fact, it merely supplied the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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with fresh materials for his raging, tearing propaganda against 
classes politically opposed to him, and a further pretext for 
inciting the “ have-nots” against the “ haves,” while he actually 
had the effrontery to exploit the City Temple for an offensive 
defence of his own Budget, while admitting that such a 
discussion “ would not be relevant, and it would hardly be 
right at such a Conference as this,” after which he proceeded 
in the familiar style, “A certain number of people in this 
country who are owners of property were asked to supply 
a few details as to the area, the locality, and the value of 
those properties, and as to the conditions under which they were 
let. Many of them have told me that it took them about ten 
minutes to fill up the form.” We may note in passing that any 
fool can fill up any form, but the question is whether Mr. Lloyd 
George’s friends have filled it up correctly, or whether they may 
not find themselves liable to penalties of £50. It is equally a 
matter of comment and of query that no one has been able to 
answer, that if these forms are the blessing to their recipients 
which they are represented to be, why delay the boon to 
Irish peasant proprietors, why withhold it from so many electors 
in the Walthamstow Division where, for many weeks, Mr. Lloyd 
George has known that a by-election was impending ? It is these 
continual “ dirty tricks” played by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which makes his very name stink outside Radical caucuses, while 
even more nauseous is the mixture of unctuous rectitude and 
unblushing mendacity with which he and the Lord Advocate— 
the single-tax maniac—discuss the Budget on the platform. 
On the present “non-political” occasion, Mr. Lloyd George 
renewed his stock tirade against landowners, who complain of 
their difficulty in filling up forms which are not only utterly 
unintelligible to laymen, but seem equally unintelligible to the 
officials who issue them. 


Upon the subject of armaments, Mr. Lloyd George went to the 
length of declaring that if we abolished our annual expenditure 
of seventy million pounds upon the Army and 
Navy, “ Great Britain could afford to pay every 
member of the wage-earning classes an additional four shillings 
a week, without interfering in the slightest degree with the profits 
of capital.” The speaker is not a fool, whatever else he may be, 


Armaments 
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and he knows of course, that this is sheer and unadulterated 
nonsense. The immediate effect of disbanding the Army and the 
Navy, and of abandoning our military and naval expenditure, 
would be an amount of human misery in the shape of unemploy- 
ment, especially among the working classes—who are the chief 
beneficiaries by the expenditure upon armaments—as has rarely 
been seen in human history. It would be infinitely cheaper to 


import an earthquake. In saying this, we are not for a moment 


thinking of the political effects, either Imperial or International, 
because naturally they would not appeal to Mr. Lloyd George, or 
to many of his colleagues. We are simply thinking of the social 
effects, and we confess to being staggered that a politician who 
has the effrontery to describe himself as the friend of “the poor 
and the oppressed ” should suggest that the abolition of British 
armaments would add four shillings to the weekly wages of the 
working classes. The blow would be so tremendous—only com- 
parable to a defeat in war—that so far from adding anything to 
any man’s wages, the country would in all probability find itself 
unable to pay the present princely salaries of £5000 a year 
lavished upon some undeserving Cabinet Ministers, and demanded 
by all. 


Ir we follow Mr. Lloyd George in the argumentum ad hominem 
it is because it is the only argument he understands, and as 
insti he loses no opportunity of employing it against 
Blood others, it is only right that he should be repaid 

in his own coin. In a ghastly piece of clap- 
trap, headed in the Daily News report, “‘Buoom v. BLoop” 
Mr. Lloyd George surpassed even his own record of folly. 
After declaring as though it were a new discovery that “the 
greatest asset of a country is a virile and contented population ” 
—to which it cannot be said even by his warmest admirers that 
the speaker has contributed anything, for he has maintained 
the blighting system of unrestricted free imports, while piling 
up tax upon tax and has moreover, to the high indignation of Mr. 
Keir Hardie & Co., stolen the thunder of Labour Socialism by 
preaching class war, in the course of which a Niagara of vitupera- 
tion has been poured over “ landlords,” against whom at the City 
Temple a fresh indictment was drawn, namely BLoom v. BLoop. 
In the words of the orator of the “ immortal speech” “a small 
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number of people like to take their sport in the form of destroying 
something ; the vast majority (including the speaker) prefer culti- 
vation to destruction. Some like blood ; others prefer bloom* 
four italics]. The former is considered a more high-class taste ; 
but so few of us can afford to belong to that exalted order—they 
must be content with such humble pleasures as flower gardens 
and vegetable patches and fruit bushes can afford them.” This 
division of the community can scarcely be agreeable to the speaker's 
eolleagues, some of whom may conceivably prefer bloom to blood, 
but we can hardly imagine the Prime Minister sitting at home on 
a vegetable patch, watching his flowers and his fruit; rather do 
we think of him like his Chancellor of the Exchequer “scorching” 
through the country in a motor-car to the total destruction of all 
bloom within several miles of his wild career or roaming over 
spacious golf links, where flowers and fruit and vegetables have 
been ruthlessly extirpated in order that “statesmen” may 
ineffectually endeavour to deposit gutta-percha balls in tin holes. 
The Lord Chancellor as a Scotsman presumably pursues a similar 
avocation, which involves the sacrifice of the peasant to the caddy 
and is entirely incompatible with the development of Small 
Holdings. Of the pastimes of Messrs. McKenna, Haldane, Birrell, 
Burns, Runciman, &c., we know nothing; they may conceivably 
prefer Bloom to Blood, but equally distinguished Members of the 
Cabinet, if we may believe the public prints, undoubtedly prefer 
Blood to Bloom. 


Tuus a few weeks ago, in spite of the protests of the Westminster 
Gazette at the absence of the Home Secretary from England, it 
Blood v. was announced that Mr. Churchill would take his | 
Shneee holiday in quest of blood in the Near East, where 

he was expected to slaughter unoffending quail, 
unseasonable snipe, or other equally harmless creatures, while only 
the other day it was announced .in every newspaper that the 
same Minister had gone to Scotland on the invitation of some 
baronet or knight, for the single purpose of killing the mild 
and defenceless stag. But then Mr. Churchill, as the grandson 
of a duke, may have inherited corrupt traditions. There are, how- 
ever, others equally bloodthirsty. There lies beside us as we write a 


* This priceless phrase is taken from the Daily News report so that there 
may be no suggestion of misrepresentation. 
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cherished possession, in the shape of a copy of the Daily Graphic 
(September 30, 1910) devoting half a page to “ A Government 
Shooting Party.” In one inset no less a person than “The 
Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt, First Commissioner of Works” is 
depicted changing guns in order that he may be able to kill 
even more birds than he could with one gun, though it might 
have been supposed that a professed democrat like Mr. Harcourt, 
whose watchword is “ One man one vote,” would have acted on 
the equally democratic principle of ‘‘ One man one gun.” Unfor- 
tunately the lust for blood was so strong upon him that accord- 
ing to the Daily Graphic he was assisted in changing guns by some 
menial, thus violating the following canon laid down by Mr. 
Lloyd George at the City Temple. “It is a common but shallow 
fallacy that inasmuch as these rich find employment for and pay 
good wages to those who personally minister to their comfort, to 
that extent they are rendering a service to the community. 
Quite the reverse. They are withdrawing a large number of 
capable men and women from useful and productive work.” But 
returning to our picture, not only is Mr. Lewis Harcourt in his 
quest for blood withdrawing a capable man from useful and pro- 
ductive work—indeed we may be sure that countless unseen 
dependents, besides those in the foreground, were equally with- 
drawn from “useful and productive work” in the interests of 
this great shoot—but the Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, 
in another part of the field, also accompanied by another man 
with another gun, was endeavouring to kill as many partridges as 
he could. In order to prove that we are not romancing we have 
acquired the permission of our contemporary the Sphere to 
reproduce one of the photographs of this same “ Government 
Shooting Party” from its issue of October 8, which we have 
ventured to entitle in the “immortal words” of Mr. Lloyd 
George, “ Blood v. Bloom.” 


Mucx astonishment was caused by the leading article in the 
Times (October 18) buttering up the “ Blood v. Bloom” speech 
which was described as ‘“ marked by sincerity, by 
a moderation of tone which Mr. Lloyd George too 
rarely displays and by a more philosophic handling 
of grave social questions than we can remember 
him to have previously achieved.” Happily, Mr. L. 8. Amery 
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was at hand with an annihilating letter (Times, October 20), 
vividly recalling his historic performance in pulverising the famous 
and fatuous manifesto of the fourteen simple-minded Professors of 
free imports at the outset of the fiscal controversy. Mr. Amery 
expressed his amazement at the encomium pronounced by the Times 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s performance, which con- 
sisted of so many columns “ of shallow, mischievous and dreary clap- 
trap,” and he wondered “ by what extraordinary spell the speaker 
can have persuaded you of his sincerity, his moderation, or his 
philosophy.” His “sincere analysis of social waste” and his 
“ statesmanlike remedies which that analysis was intended to 
suggest’ were undoubtedly “in our Welsh Statesman philoso- 
pher’s profoundest vein.” Land by the square mile was, in his 
happy phrase, thrown away in profligate extravagance upon stags 
and pheasants and partridges, while doled out with miserly greed 
by the foot for the habitations of men, women, and children. 
Of all the economic and social causes responsible for urban con- 
gestion which have put land out of cultivation and given it over 
to pheasant coverts, Mr. Lloyd George says nothing and appa- 
rently knows nothing, nor has he any remedy to propound. Nor 
has he any remedy to suggest for the grave and regrettable fact that 
out of three hundred million pounds that pass annually at death, 
about a half belongs to less than two thousand persons, while 
five-sixths of the four hundred and twenty thousand persons who 
die every year leave no property behind them. And as Mr. 
Amery points out, if confiscatory taxation be resorted to as a 
remedy with the result of driving capital over sea, it is the three 
hundred and fifty thousand who die annually without leaving 
fixed property who will be the first to suffer and not the two 
thousand. Another item of social waste, according to our new 
philosopher economist, are the idle rich and their retainers, who 
total two million people, though it is a mystery how that figure 
has been arrived at. According to the census of 1901, there were 
under two million domestic servants and retainers, including the 
servants in innumerable modest and hard-working families with 
one servant, the servants in lodging houses and hotels, as well as 
those of the more prosperous professional and commercial classes. 
It is doubtful whether at the outside one-twentieth of these 
domestics can be described as servants of the “idle rich” and 
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employed only in ministering to their pleasures. “ And allowing 
only one servant a head to every individual of that pampered 
class, we get some two hundred thousand, or one-tenth of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s figures. The Census does undoubtedly give the 
males of the unoccupied class as just under two millions. If this 
is the figure Mr. Lloyd George referred to, it is to be feared that 
he overlooked the trifling fact that this ‘unoccupied class’ 
includes all boys over ten as well as all old men past their work.” 
Mr. Amery adds, “if this ‘immortal’ utterance really contains 
the best of Mr. Lloyd George’s thoughtful reflection on our social 
problems, then I confess it is an appalling thought that the high 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer should be entrusted to one 
whose theories, if sincere, are so utterly crude and puerile. I 
prefer my own conclusion, which is that the effort in the City 
Temple was in no sense meant to be a serious analysis of existing 
social evils, but was just ‘ Limehouse’ through the nose, preceded 
by prayer and followed by nauseous flattery.” 


Ir is worth remembering for controversial purposes that, like 
many other Celts, Mr. Lloyd George is as sensitive as he is trucu- 
lent, while his sense of humour is severely limited. 
He is exceedingly funny when holding up other per- 
sons to public ridicule, but he is totally unconscious 
of the grotesque absurdities of that most ridiculous personage, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and reciprocity in ridicule in- 
furiates him. He claims the privileges of the chartered libertine. 
He may attack whom he pleases, how he pleases, when he pleases ; 
in the platform, the press or the pulpit, but if any one ventures 
to retaliate, out comes Mr. Lloyd George’s pocket handkerchief 
and the skies are rent with the lamentations of “a man of the 
people.” On October 22, the mountebank of the City Temple 
made a ferocious onslaught on the Spectator, which had published 
“an exceedingly bitter attack on him.” When, we should like 
to know, has Mr. Lloyd George set an example of sweetness and 
light, when has he refrained from bitterly attacking any political 
opponent, save when he thought he could gain some personal 
advantage by buttering him up? We have already quoted some 
of his pleasant observations on Mr. Chamberlain during the 
South African War; he has been equally offensive about other 
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public men since, but his own person is sacrosanct. The editor 
of the Spectator was abused as “an exceedingly pretentious, 
pompous, and futile person,” for refusing to take Mr. George at 
his own valuation, and another impassioned oration ended with the 
ludicrous declaration that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
sprung from the people, therefore any criticism upon him was an 
affront to the people—(’etat c’est moi. We must heartily con- 
gratulate the editor of the Spectator on having got home on this 
Jacobin. He has been overwhelmed with congratulations, one 
of which runs as follows: ‘“ Hearty congratulations on ‘ drawing 
the badger.’” The offending article (“ An Immortal Speech,” 
see Spectator October 22), is from every point of view excellent, 
though but for Mr. Lloyd George’s outburst we should have 
thought it over-moderate. We have read it and reread it in 
order to try and understand the Demagogue’s rage, which only 
confirms our suggestion that he is as sensitive as a tom-tit. 


ArrER giving the Chancellor of the Exchequer credit for an 
improvement on “ Limehouse” in his City Temple sermon, the 
The “ Specta- article in the Spectator, which was anything but 
tor’s” Article pretentious’ or “ pompous,” and which Mr. 

Lloyd George himself has demonstrated to be 
the reverse of “ futile,’ added that otherwise his latest 
performance had no merits. The speech “contained nothing 
new, and much of what it did contain, was essentially mischievous.” 
Similar tirades against the idleness and luxury of the rich have 
been made since the world began. “There is, however, this 
slight difference ; that whereas many of the people who denounce 
the vices of the rich are themselves poor, either of necessity or 
of choice, Mr. Lloyd George, for the moment at any rate, is com- 
fortably off.” Surely a very legitimate observation. As the tax- 
payer has every reason to know, because he pays the piper, Mr. 
Lloyd George enjoys an income of about “a hundred pounds 
a week” a sum he is fond of referring to on the platform, as 
dividing the sheep from the goats. ‘‘ Nor does he even abstain 
from those very practices which he himself condemns; we may 
agree that motoring, for example, can be rendered an extremely 
selfish form of amusement ... yet Mr. Lloyd George, as we 
learn from various paragraphs in the newspapers, is rather fond 
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of motoring; and we have a fairly vivid recollection that even 
Mr. R. J. Campbell, within two or three days of his formally 
joining the Socialist Party purchased a new motor-car.” Surely 
these are proper retorts upon those engaged in holding up 
motorists to odium? As the Spectator reminds us, “ golfing 
again came in for Mr. Lloyd George’s strictures. This also is 
per se a perfectly harmless form of amusement, and we do not 
grudge the Chancellor of the Exchequer the time he devotes 
to it, though many men with fewer responsibilities on their 
shoulders can find no leisure for such a recreation.” But 
“it is a little inconsistent for the author of the Budget of 
1909 to denounce golfing, for one of the features of that Budget 
was the special exemption of golf links from the undeveloped 
land tax.” We know no more than our contemporary what 
may have been the economic or political motives prompting 
that exemption, though we suspect it was not disconnected 
with a desire to maintain Scottish sentiment against the House 
of Lords at fever heat. 


Tue Spectator reminds us that “a very interesting light was 
thrown upon the subject by no less a person than Mr. Masterman, 
who certainly cannot be described as an enemy 
Golf v. Small a 
Holdings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1909, Mr. Masterman informed a deputa- 
tion representing various sporting and recreative associations. 
“Speaking as a player, he would say golfers were very selfish. 
They had built round their land and excluded the public, and 
if it were public land they made as much nuisance to the public 
as they could. However, Mr. Lloyd George was a very ardent 
golfer, and would, no doubt, look into the matter.” As the 
result of this investigation by an “ Ardent Golfer,” golf links 
“were exempted from a tax to which market gardens and 
Small Holdings remain subject.” In discussing another aspect 
of the City Temple sermon, in which our hysterical demagogue 
had declared that while land was measured by the square 
mile for sport, it was measured only by the foot for human 
habitation, the Spectator inquired, “ Does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer really propose that the habitations of the people 
should be measured by square miles? We imagine that even 
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in his new house at Criccieth he is content with something less 
than an acre for his drawing-room.” In the Georgian vocabulary, 
this is “ one for his cocoanut.’ Our contemporary adds, “ He 
must also surely be aware that the meagre allowance of land 
allotted to each house in great urban centres is solely due to the 
fact that an immense number of people wish to live upon the 
same space.” In reviewing the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s record the Spectator asks a question which must fre- 
quently have occurred to others, what has he done “either 
politically or in his private life, that he should now claim the 
right to appear as a new apostle by the simple device of repeating 
the old-world denunciation of the idle rich. None of his legislative 
measures so far have done anything to destroy poverty.” In 
the happy phrase of the Daily Mail, the present Government, 
of which Mr. Lloyd George has been the mainspring, will be 
remembered for its “ dear food and cheap consols,” and we may 
add, lower wages. Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. have rendered 
immense, if not irreparable, injury to the people of this country, 
especially the working classes—and they cannot be allowed to ride 
off on ill-conditioned revilings of the rich—the class to which they 
all belong—such as immortalised the discourse at the City Temple. 


For some months the Cobdenite Press, headed by the Westminster 
Gazette, has endeavoured to mislead the British people as to 
Canadian sentiment upon the Fiscal question, and 
Quietus for ‘ . apenas . 
Cobdenites Upon the attitude and policy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government. We should doubt whether these 
efforts have been successful beyond confirming determined dupes. 
But for the benefit of genuine simpletons, who honestly believe 
that because he once received a medal from the Cobden Club, and 
because he occasionally makes academic Free Trade speeches, 
the Canadian Premier has any intention of introducing Free 
Imports into Canada, or even of making any material modifi- 
cation in the Canadian National policy based upon a tariff, we 
would suggest that our Unionist contemporaries should keep in 
standing type an article which appeared in the Toronto Globe of 
August 26 of which the apposite passages were reproduced in 
the Standard of September 10. The Toronto Globe may be 
described as the Manchester Guardian of: Canada, and is as anti- 
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Imperialist a8 any paper can safely be in Canada. It is the leading 
Laurier organ, and like the Premier continually boasts of its 
adhesion to Free Trade ideals. It has unwittingly performed 
a public service in exposing the misrepresentations circulated by 
the Cocoa and Cobdenite Press, though needless to say these organs 
had not the honesty to reproduce the exposure. The Toronto 
Globe somewhat ingenuously inquires, ““ How can one who believes 
in freedom of trade support a Government which maintains a 
Protective tariff?” Again, “ How comes it that those who hold and 
advocate the Free Trade principle, give support to a Government 
which retains the fact of Protection in its Tariff schedules ? ” 


In a complex human society there are other necessities besides the economic 
necessity. For one thing there is the fiscal necessity, the constant necessity that 
public revenue be raised for the maintenance and extension of the institutions 
and services of government. That is the taxation necessity. In Canada for 
generations the revenues for Federal purposes have been raised by Customs 
duties on imported goods. That is indirect taxation. The system may be 
expensive and sometimes vexatious; it may be even economically unsound, 
But it ie the accepted system of Federal taxation. It is maintained for the purposes 
of revenue. ‘This fiscal necessity interferes with complete freedom of trade. A 
Free Trader by no means abjures his principles, neither does he contradict himself, 
when in the practical affairs of government he recognises this fiscal necessity and 
approves a revenue tariff. 


The difference between British Cobdenites and Canadian “ Free 
Traders” is that whereas the former regard man as made for 
Free Trade, the latter regard Free Trade as made for man. The 
Toronto Globe continues : 


But under government by the people there is a political necessity also which 
must be recognised. The Globe quite unreservedly admits this political neces- 
sity. An appeal to the country on the sole issue of absolute Free Trade would, 
under present conditions, mean defeat to a Liberal Government. It would be 
opposed for Party reasons by Conservatives eyerywhere. It would be opposed 
for patriotic reasons by those who hate the Yankees. The beneficiaries of 
Protection, the old-time infant industries that had grown into combines and 
trusts, would oppose it with all the power of their organised resources. And 
besides all these, opposition to the immediate total abolition of tariff protection 
would be offered by not a few who, while they see clearly the economic unsound- 
ness of the principle of Protection, recognise the facts of our industrial conditions 
created wnder the protective system. Alike in the maintenance of Canadian tariff- 
nursed industries and in the negotiation for better trade relations with othor 
tariff-protected countries, the dominant sentiment in Canada to-day would not 
warrant the Liberal Government in going to the country on a Free Trade policy. 
The fiscal and political necessities are stronger than the economic. 
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Finally we learn : 


And it betrays nothing but shallow thinking for advocates of Protection to 
call this recognition of the necessities of revenue and of politics a contradiction 
on the part of Liberals. It is no contradiction. It is simply a reasonable 
appreciation of plain facts. It is more. It is the best practical loyalty to the 
principle of freedom for which Liberalism stands. 


Tatxinc of Canada, reminds us of the suggestive silence of 
the Westminster Gazette concerning the great ‘“ mission” of Sir 
Alfred Mond—Treasurer of the Free Trade Union 
The Mond , . ‘ 
Mission and Managing Director of the Westminster Gazette— 
to the Dominion, from which at one time, great 
things were expected by sanguine Cobdenites. Why this thusness ? 
As Canada is, ex hypothesi, anxious to embrace “ Free Trade,” 
one might have expected her to embrace a Free Trade Treasurer, 
to say nothing of a Managing Director of a leading Free Trade 
Journal. Why have we been denied the satisfaction of reading 
Sir Alfred Mond’s earth-shaking orations in the Cobden cum 
Cocoa Press? At one time our “sea-green incorruptible” con- 
temporary regarded its Managing Director as a veritable Demos- 
thenes, and the talents of its parliamentary staff were exhausted 
in proclaiming the parliamentary triumphs of Mr. Mond, as he 
then was. Tariff Reformers were enchanted to hear of the Mond 
mission, because it would be impossible to pick out any man less 
likely to “ go down” in acountry where people have an awkward 
habit of asking practical questions and decline to take every political 
tourist at his own valuation. Our mushroom baronet probably 
regrets that he did not stay at home, because judging from various 
Canadian newspapers, the chief result of his ‘‘ mission’ has been to 
open up a question which bears some resemblance to the Cocoa 
conundrum—+.e., the advocacy of Free Trade for others by pluto- 
crats enjoying substantial Protection. The Cocoa magnates, who 
control a large and increasing section of the Cobdenite Press, are, as 
our readers are aware, protected by a tariff on the food of the people, 
the cost of which on their own theories must be raised by the 
entire amount of that tariff. It is not suggested that Sir Alfred 
Mond’s case is identical, but according to the Canadian Press, 
he enjoys at least as efficacious protection in the shape of an 
International agreement between his firm and foreign firms, 
which spares his business that free competition which he publicly 
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declares to be at the root of British Industrial prosperity. Free 
competition for others and protection for oneself is an ideal 
system reserved for Radical multi-millionaires and newspaper 
proprietors in Free Trade England. Mr: Mond is reported to 
have once artlessly admitted: “I would rather that my 
political consistency should suffer than the eight thousand 
shareholders to whom I am responsible should suffer,” a state- 
ment equally virtuous and profitable, but hardly calculated to 
enhance the prestige of the politician. 


Taz Toronto News, as our readers are aware, is one of the best 
papers on the other side of the Atlantic, being edited by Mr. J. 
S. Willison, a distinguished and honoured member 
of our profession. Mr. Willison was formerly editor 
of the Toronto Globe, besides being biographer 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. In an article of September 28, entitled 
“ Sir Alfred Mond and Free Trade,” after quoting that gentleman 
as saying that “ the really efficient manufacturers are Free Traders 
in England,” the Toronto News observes, “ as he is a Free Trader 
and a manufacturer, the inference would seem to be that his 
concerns are so well run that no assistance from a Tariff is needed 
by them. Is this the true explanation?” Then follows this 
interesting statement: ‘“‘ The concern of Brunner, Mond and Co. 
was nurtured in its infancy under the most absolute form of 
protection, a patent monopoly—and is now conducted under 
the protection of a trust, by which the Company’s products 
escape competition from foreign manufacturers in British markets. 
This fact transpired ina somewhat curious way. Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond and Co. were asked to quote f.o.b. for two ports on the 
Continent of Europe, one in Belgium and one in Italy—but in 
compliance with their obligations under the Trust replied that 
quotations to these countries were barred for them.” Then 
again, according to the Toronto News: “The Mond Nickel Co. 
is the second concern in which Sir Alfred Mond is interested, 
and which presumably he regards as well managed and con- 
sequently in no need of assistance from a Tariff.” But “ this 
Company also enjoys the most absolute protection possible. 
Not only is the process adopted for the production of nickel the 
absolute monopoly in Great Britain of that Company, but here 
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again the Company has entered into a Trust—and escapes in 
the British market all inconvenient competition from foreign 
manufacturers.” The Toronto News concludes its editorial article 
as follows : ‘“‘ Sir Alfred Mond has been asked to reconcile the prin- 
ciples adopted in these businesses with his Free Trade views, but has 
always felt the matter too delicate to permit of his venturing upon 
the attempt. It is well, however, that Canadians should know that 
what Sir Alfred preaches he does not practise.” On October 4, the 
Toronto News returned to the Mond Mission, devoting two editorials 
to that interesting topic. From the first, entitled “ Preference 
and Food,” we gather the disagreeable though not surprising fact 
that a British Member of Parliament and British Baronet returns 
British hospitality by advising British Dominions to enter into 
reciprocity agreements with our foreign competitors, and ridicules 
the alternative preferential policy making for Imperial consolida- 
tion. According to the Toronto News, “ either Sir Alfred Mond 
lacks frankness or he does not know what he is talking about. 
He pretends that Canada is better off now than it would be with 
a preference in the British market. . .. Can the English Nickel 
Trust Magnate really believe that Canadians, and especially 
Canadian farmers, would not benefit by such a lead over foreign 
competitors?”’ Then follows this damaging observation. “Sir 
Alfred thinks that we should go ahead and make a reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States. He ignores the consideration 
that once Canada admits American wheat free of duty all possi- 
bility of securing a preference for Canadian wheat in the market 
of the Mother Country will be at an end.” 


THE same number of the Toronto News (October 4) contains 
another article entitled “a Protected Free Trader,” which politely 
points out that “ As the beneficiary of one of the 


— greatest commercial monopolies on the earth, 
Heathen’? Sit Alfred Mond has a great deal of courage to 
come to Toronto and lecture Canadians on the 
glories of Free Trade.” That intelligent Canadians feel strongly 
on this question is evident from the following assertion: “ An 
international combination regulates the production and sale of 
nickel and nickel salts, and, as a result of Sir Alfred’s English 
Nickel Trust, is able to charge 15 per cent. more for nickel salts 
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in Free-Trade England than they bring in Protectionist America. 
A hard-and-fast-trade understanding prevents the United States 
manufacturers from invading the British market. Sir Alfred 
Mond and his associates enjoy the protection which he would 
deny to his fellow citizens.” Then again, “Once more! Sir 
Alfred Mond is the beneficiary of the Sudbury Mining Region. 
He and his allies in the United States derive their raw material 
from that district. The matte is taken to the United States, 
refined and sold back to Canadians at a price 15 or 20 per cent. 
higher than the figures which competing American manufacturers 
have to pay. Though this province (Ontario) has almost a 
monopoly of the world’s nickel ore deposits, the refined product 
costs more here than it does in the countries to which the 
ore is exported.” The Toronto News suggests: “‘ Perhaps an 
export duty would have forced Sir Alfred Mond and his asso- 
ciates to refine Canadian nickel in the province of its origin, 
and the country which furnishes the raw material on which the 
foreign Trust thrives would have benefited. An extensive 
industry would have arisen here at least, and refined nickel and 
nickel salts would have been as cheap to Canadians as the United 
States manufacturers.” This article concludes as follows: “Sir 
Alfred Mond’s connection with a Protected Trust, detracts from 
his forcefulness as an advocate of Free Trade. He somewhat 
resembles the English cocoa manufacturers who have grown 
rich under the shelter of the British cocoa duties, and who yet 
have the effrontery to denounce a policy which is designed to 
extend the benefits of protection to the nation at large.” Had 
we the space we could quote other equally forcible criticisms 
from other Toronto newspapers, e.g., that popular and influential 
journal The Mail and Empire of October 5, which contained 
an article caustically entitled “‘ Enlightening the Heathen,” 
from which we extract the following: ‘‘ Thus the Free Trade 
apostle is a pretty stiff Protectionist—for himself—and the 
protection he enjoysis effected in the face of the Free Trade con- 
ditions which prevail in Britain. Under these circumstances 
sermons extolling Free Trade are not likely to be effective froma 
Free Trader of Sir Alfred’s type.” 
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THE Evening Telegram also of Toronto, devoted two and a half 
columns in its issue of October 3, to ‘‘Sir Alfred Mond—Trust 
Magnate and Free Trade Oracle,” with such 


ar interesting sub-headings as “Fit Free Trade 
Seas rake Theories to Ontario Facts,” and invites Sir 


Oreste” Alfred Mond to descend from the general to the 

particular, and to explain: “(1) Why the Mond 
Company quotes nickel salts 15 per cent. higher in Free-Trade 
England in five-ton lots than the American Trust charges Cana- 
dians for small quantities shipped from the Protectionist United 
States? (2) Why Ontario’s policy of permitting an alien nickel 
company to establish itself on a Free-Trade basis in this province 
has forced Canadian manufacturers to pay 15 per cent. more per 
pound for refined nickel than the price which alien manufacturers 
pay to an American Trust?” Possibly this vigorous welcome 
accorded by the Toronto Press to the Apostle of Free Trade for 
other people explains the curious silence of the Westminster 
Gazette and the rest of the Cobdenite chorus upon the great Mond 
Mission. Our readers, whatever their politics, will, we feel sure, 
be inclined to agree with us that the issues raised by the Canadian 
Press are as interesting to Englishmen as to Canadians.* It would 
be a truly amazing paradox should it turn out that besides the 
Cocoa Press other Cobdenite organs of light and leading are 
financed by Protectionist plutocrats. Unless it is in a position 
to deny and disprove these statements, the Westminster Gazette is 
no more entitled to continue treating Tariff Reformers as knaves 
or fools, than is the Daily News, the Morning Leader, the Star, 
or the Nation. Cocoa magnates habitually make a great parade 
in their advertisements of the unexceptionable conditions under 
which they make their cocoa, while their employés, it is under- 
stood, are most generously treated. What a crushing answer to 
the cocoa Press which pretends that the entire benefit of pro- 
tective tariffs accrues to the employer. Doubtless Brunner 
Mond out of their huge dividends, which as we have seen are 
alleged to be due to the restriction of competition are equally 


* In order to avoid any risk of doing injustice to Sir Alfred Mond, on 
October 24, 1910, we sent the following cablegram to the Toronto News, 
Canada : “ Has Mond made or attempted any reply to criticisms of Toronto 
Press?” ‘lo which we received the following reply from the Editor in Chief of 
that paper. ‘No reply by Mond or any person or paper in his behalf.” 
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generous towards their employés—thus refuting the facts and 
theories nightly set forth in the Westminster Gazette, the advocate 
of unrestricted Free Imports. 


Tue relations between Germany and the Dual Monarchy con- 
stitute one of the most fascinating problems in foreign politics. 
According to the strident German view habitually 


pie wae set forth in the inspired press of the Wilhelm- 
Monarchy strasse, Vienna remains a mere satellite of Berlin, 


as in the good old days when Count Goluchowski 
was content to play the “ brilliant second” to Wilhelm II., and 
Austro-Hungarian foreign policy consisted in saying ditto to 
her overbearing neighbour. Some facts can be adduced in 
support of this theory. Austria-Hungary has long been accus- 
tomed to follow in the footsteps of Bismarck and his successors, 
though she has never been quite so docile as Germany pretended, 
especially in regard to her relations with Great Britain, towards 
which, for many years the German Government has taken no 
pains to conceal its dislike and contempt, whereas, on the other 
hand, the illustrious Emperor Francis Joseph, has steadily re- 
fused to allow his Government to be drawn into Anglophobe 
manceuvres. At more than one crisis, especially during the 
South African War, when almost the entire civilised world, led 
by Germany, was violently anti-British, the Emperor-King has 
gone out of his way to testify his warm attachment to the British 
Monarchy and his friendly feelings towards the British Empire. 
It would, indeed, be deplorable were two nations whose interests 
clash as little as national interests can clash, through stupidity 
or ignorance or the machiavelian machinations of others, to 
drift into hostile relations. There has not and never has been, 
any sentiment in this country towards Austria-Hungary, except 
the utmost goodwill, and the fact that she is a loyal Member 
of the Triple Alliance, has never been allowed to disturb this 
friendliness. We do not admit that because the Dual Monarchy 
is the friend and ally of a hostile Power she is necessarily 
hostile to us, though we are aware that powerful influences are 
working to prejudice Anglo-Austrian relations. So long, however, 
as the Emperor Francis Joseph occupies jthe throne of the 
Hapsburgs, we may feel fairly confident that the marplots will 
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fail, all the more as his Majesty took advantage of the recent 
Rosebery mission to Vienna to renew previous assurances of 
cordiality towards our King and country. 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that Francis Joseph was 
both surprised and perturbed by the attitude of Great Britain 
Daee nek towards the sudden annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
Archduke 0Vina,an event of which Anglophobeinfluencesmade 

the most. On its side this country was astonished 
at the action of so pacific a monarchy which seemed to threaten 
the peace of Europe, of which the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
long been acknowledged as one of the principal pillars. Now 
that the episode is closed it may be confidently stated that but 
for his Majesty’s intervention in restraining the hotheads of 
Berlin and Vienna, who were working jointly for war, there 
would, undoubtedly, have been a conflict which might have 
engulfed the entire Continent. To-day the German Emperor 
probably recognises that he would have considerable difficulty 
either in dragging or in inciting either of his allies into an aggressive 
war, but the mighty War Lord is undoubtedly preparing for the 
future. He has been at immense pains to ingratiate himself 
with the Heir Presumptive to the Dual Monarchy, the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, upon whom he has lavished every con- 
ceivable favour. As was pointed out in Miss Edith Sellers’ 
interesting article in our last number, these blandishments made 
no impression whatsoever until recent events brought two am- 
bitious men together in furthering a common policy and enabled 
one to render personal and family services to the other. Germans 
openly declare that when the Archduke occupies the throne of 
his ancestors two great military monarchies will walk hand in 
hand along the path selected by Germany. As evidence of the 
close co-operation between the present German Emperor and the 
future Emperor-King, the extraordinary development of Austro- 
Hungarian “ Dreadnoughts” is pointed to, ordered “ on tick,” 
so to speak, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand having, at the outset, 
made himself personally responsible for their cost, and he re- 
cently took the step, extraordinary for him, an Ultramontane of 
Ultramontanes, of visiting and thanking the Viennese house of 
Rothschild for their patriotic co-operation. Nevertheless, Franz 
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Ferdinand remains a dark horse. Those who know him best 
deny that he will ever stoop to the réle of “ brilliant second” 
to any other Power, even Germany. 


Ir must be admitted that recent discussions in committee of the 
Austro-Hungarian Delegations on the spirited foreign policy of 
Count d’Aehrenthal, and its attendant expenses, 


acon bear little or no resemblance to any discussions 
D sens ohh in Count Goluchowsky’s time, because while 


indicating that the Dual Monarchy is, and will 
remain, a loyal ally, it was made equally clear that Austro-Hun- 
garian interests will be the first consideration of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. Indeed, so strong was this note of 
detachment, that the German Press could not conceal its annoy- 
ance, and resentment was openly expressed at the conspicuous 
absence of any response to the Kaiser’s flamboyant speech in the 
Vienna Rathaus, when, as our readers will remember, he 
vociferously claimed the gratitude of the Dual Monarchy for 
his action “in taking his stand in shining armour [sic] at a grave 
moment by the side of your most Gracious Sovereign ”—a 
tactless reference to Germany’s offensive and unsolicited inter- 
vention in St. Petersburg in the spring of last year, when Russia 
was threatened with German displeasure alias war, unless she 
instantly recognised the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. That 
this utterance was almost as unpalatable to Vienna as to St. 
Petersburg, is demonstrated by the demeanour of the organs 
inspired by the Ball Platz (Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office), 
which had evidently been discouraged from discussing it. The 
Viennese temperament is totally different from the Prussian 
temperament. The Dual Monarchy was resolute in carrying 
through the annexation, which necessarily involved some risk of 
collision with Russia, but the Austrians are not a} quarrelsome 
people, and it is not their interest to remain permanently at logger- 
heads with Russia. In defending his policy against an accumulation 
of criticism, Count d’Aehrenthal was as conciliatory towards other 
Powers as circumstances permitted. Germany characteristicall 
pretends that third parties, particularly Great Britain, are acting 
after the German fashion by trying to make mischief among 
Members of the Triple Alliance. As a matter of fact, the Triple 
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Alliance has always been regarded as a make-weight for peace— 
all the more because her partners have refused hitherto to promote 
the aggressive designs of Germany. Englishmen hope that the 
Alliance may endure, because, as at present constituted, it 
spells peace, though it would no longer spell peace were there a 
change in the disposition of Vienna and Rome and were Germany 
able to entice or bully her allies into a policy of adventure, which 
she calculates on doing when they are adequately provided with 
“ Dreadnoughts.” That is why the instinct of self-preservation 
compels us, however friendly our sentiments towards the Dual 
Monarchy or the Italian Kingdom, to regard every keel laid 
down by the Triple Alliance as tantamount to a German keel. 
At the same time, British diplomacy should devote itself to 
maintaining the friendliest possible relations with the allies of 
Germany, with whom we have no conflict of interests anywhere. 
The King of Italy is a far-seeing statesman, nor have we any 
reason to accept the somewhat sinister German view of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, who is above all things a patriot, and no 
intelligent patriot in any European country can possibly desire 
to see the Continent pass under the sway of the Prussian 


Junker. 


On September 29 the Daily Chronicle published an interview 
between its special correspondent at Lisbon—who has greatly 
distinguished himself during the past month by 
his full, vivid, and accurate account of the Revolu- 
tion—and Sefior Branco, the Portuguese Foreign Minister, who, 
while admitting that many difficulties beset the Government, 
confidently declared that should the Republicans rise they would 
be crushed without mercy. The King was exceedingly popular 
throughout the country and both Army and Navy were absolutely 
faithful to the Monarchy, but “should they prove insufficient, 
the Government has other means at its disposal to cope with 
insurrection which it would not hesitate to employ.” Within 
a week of this forecast there was a total collapse of the Portuguese 
Monarchy as the result of a long-prepared and skilfully engineered 
revolution. Either through treason or funk, there was scarcely 
even a show of resistance, except by the loyal Municipal Guard, 
and within a few hours of the concerted signal the luckless 
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young King Manoel, who only the other day was proudly riding 
in the stately procession of reigning Sovereigns at King Edward’s 
funeral, fled from his palace, which was bombarded by his fleet, 
and made the best of his way, in company with his unfortunate 
mother, Queen Amelia, and his grandmother, the Queen Maria 
Pia, to the nearest British territory, 7.c., Gibraltar. A Republic 
was instantly proclaimed, with Sefior Braga as the President of 
the provisional Government, which at once commenced to re- 
assure the civilised world that all had been done decently and 
in order. There was very little bloodshed, because so few were 
prepared to risk their skins for the House of Braganza. There 
was no one to rally the disorganised Royalists, and the flight of 
the King was a deathblow to the Monarchist cause. From that 
moment there was a general stampede into the Republican camp. 
President Braga informed the world through the Daily Maul 
that the Republic had been proclaimed on October 5, and was 
recognised by the people and the army. “‘ The Government, of 
which I am President, has taken every precaution to guarantee 
the lives and safety,of the King and his family.” Public order 
had been perfectly maintained and the popular enthusiasm was 
“indescribable.” The Republic “ will respect all the national 
covenants of Portugal, and will be pleased to further consolidation 
on a moral and practical footing of good relations with foreign 
peoples, and of the alliance with England.” 


Tus extraordinary event, which all the quidnuncs knew had been 
impending the moment it happened, caused unmixed astonish- 
British ment in this country and considerable excite- 
Attitude ment in Berlin, where it had been hoped that 

King Manoel might espouse a German princess 
and be gradually lured into the German camp, which has 
long cast covetous eyes on the great colonial empire of Portugal, 
and more than one ballon d’essai was thrown up in Berlin 
during the crisis’ to ascertain whether! we were prepared to 
do “a deal” on this question. Our single interest concerning 
the Portuguese dominions is that they should remain Portuguese. 
In their anger at the failure of their hopes the Germans circulated 
the grotesque canard that Great Britain had manipulated the 
revolution! Needless to say we had no more connection with it 
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than the man in the moon, and have no desire whatsoever to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Portugal, who, for sentimental, 
historical, and strategic reasons, has for many centuries enjoyed, 
and should always enjoy, the goodwill and moral support of 
Great Britain, whatever form of government may best commend 
itself to the Portuguese people. We wished well to the Monarchy, 
we wish well to the Republic, and we are glad to know that our 
goodwill is reciprocated by the de facto Government which has 
established itself with such despatch and efficiency, but the 
friends of Portugal cannot close their eyes to the fact that in 
attempting to cleanse the Augean stables of Portuguese politics 
it is confronted by a gigantic task, which even so resolute a 
reformer as Sefior Franco, the temporary dictator, was totally 
unable to tackle. After a short stay at Gibraltar, King Manoel and 
the Queen Mother came to England, and have taken up their 
abode at Wood Norton, the residence of the Duc d’Orleans, 
brother of the Queen Mother and uncle of the King. The 
Republic is already discovering that revolution was the easiest 
part of its task, and that serious reforms will encounter tremendous 
opposition. 


Tue Portuguese revolution was followed by a sensational railway 
strike in France, which but for the common sense, calmness, 
French moderation, and above all the courage of the Prime 
Strike Minister, M. Briand, might have brought the 

country to the edge of civil war. As it was, the 
situation was sufficiently serious to justify exceptionally strong 
measures. It is fully recognised that the general body of French 
railwaymen on several lines, particularly the Nord, have long 
suffered from real grievances. There had been a good deal of 
talk of a general strike, because in France, even more than in 
other countries, every grievance of the proletariat is audaciously 
exploited by agitators and anarchists who don’t care a brass 
farthing about the well-being either of railwaymen or of any other 
working men, but who are prepared to exploit any discontent 
in any section of the people as a lever for upsetting the existing 
order of things. The trouble in the present case began with a 
strike over the whole of the Nord Railway, though it is not very 
clear who was actually responsible for this order, at the very time 
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the Government were engaged in negotiating with the company 
with the object of meeting the demands of the men, which we 
believe are supported by a strong body of public opinion in 
France. But by striking and endangering the traffic of the country 
and threatening the capital with starvation, the men put them- 
selves completely out of court, and from that moment the 
Government’s single duty was to restore order, as the movement 
rapidly spread to the Western State Railway, and there were 
dangers of its becoming universal. In the first instance the 
Government struck at the ringleaders of this guasi-revolution, who 
theatrically foregathered for a symposium in the office of M. Jaures’ 
newspaper Humanité, which included the staffs of anarchist and 
anti-militarist papers. The well-informed Times correspondent in 
Paris, who has for months past endeavoured to make the world 
realise the gravity of the railway crisis in France, and who has 
kept the readers of the Times au courant with the latest and best 
information throughout this episode, gave a most entertaining 
account of the symposium, where demagogues and anarchists 
sat up all night gassing, gambling, and drinking. 
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On the morning of October 13 the gallant Lepine, Prefect of 
Police, entered the building, arrested five of these swash- 
bucklers, and conducted them in cabs to the 
Santé prison under a provident law made in 
1845, providing ample punishment for those abetting or 
instigating the employment of any means whatsoever of stop- 
ping or impeding railway traffic, and if death or injuries resulted 
from such interference, the immediate authors were liable to 
execution, and their instigators to penal servitude for life. There 
were many other arrests in different places, and from the outset 
the Government established its mastery. The troops behaved, 
as every one who knew them anticipated, with admirable 
fidelity to the State; the final cowp was the issue of an order 
summoning 150,000 railway employés, who were reservists, to 
join the colours, under pain of being dealt with by military law. 
This action saved the situation, because although a good many 
men may have been dissatisfied with the condition of their 
employment few were prepared to become rebels to the State, 
as they would have been by refusing to obey this order, and 
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thousands were delighted with a good excuse for abandoning a 
movement which they had entered with reluctance, and to 
return and do their work as soldiers under the egis of the Army. 
From this moment the great strike, which at one time seemed 
dangerous, though it was never so dangerous in the eyes of those 
who know France as in the eyes of those who don’t, gradually 
collapsed, and the strike leaders instructed those who had ignored 
the order to mobilise, to return to their work, explaining that they 
sought no terms from their employers, as in the circumstances of 
admitted failure any arrangements would be humiliating. One of 
the most striking things about France is her boundless resources 
of personnel. The big man usually turns up when he is wanted, 
and a very big man was wanted in France during the month of 
October. M. Briand and his able colleague M. Millerand have 
throughout their conflict with the railway workers never forgotten 
the legitimate grievances of the latter, and now that the conflict 
is over we may rest assured that every effort will be made to 
induce the companies to meet their men, so far as they can. The 
threadbare and ragged condition of the Cobdenite cause may be 
indicated by the fact that persons who wish to be considered 
serious, endeavour to make political capital out of the Portuguese 
revolution and the French railway strike, because they have 
occurred in Protectionist countries. We might as well credit the 
murder of Mrs. Crippen to Cobdenism because it occurred in a 
Cobdenite country. 


Tue long-suffering British Government has at last been compelled 
to deliver a note to the Government of Persia, calling attention 
to the anarchy prevailing in Southern Persia, 
especially along the caravan route from Bushire 
to Shiraz and Ispahan, and insisting that unless within the 
next three months this chaos has been remedied the British 
Government would find it necessary to organise a police force 
raised in Persia, acting in the name of the Persian Government, 
but controlled by Indian officers. This step has, of course, 
been taken in consultation with the Russian Government 
by virtue of the Anglo-Russian agreement which is respon- 
sible for Anglo-Russian co-operation in Persia, where over 
and over again serious crises in the relations of those two 
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Great Powers have been averted, not merely by the letter of the 
agreement, but by its spirit and by the friendly entente of which 
it is a manifestation. Great Britain has no intention whatsoever 
of appropriating any portion of Persia, and the single object of 
the proposed step is to establish some semblance of order in a 
part of the world where we have large and growing commercial 
interests. We are most anxious for the preservation of Persia 
as an independent Power, but we cannot tolerate Persian lawlessness 
beyond a certain point, and that point has long been passed. 
The Persian Government has replied to the British note, as might 
have been expected, by the irrelevant suggestion that the presence 
of foreign troops, 7.e., of small Russian forces in Northern Persia, 
was responsible for the disorders of which we are complaining in 
Southern Persia. How the experiment in constitutional govern- 
ment at Teheran will end no one can say, but the Persians seem 
one of the peoples, of whom there are not a few, unfitted for this 
curious system, which Western sentimentalists imagine to be the 
panacea for every political evil. The Radical Press, which in- 
variably places itself at the services of the enemies of England 
in every crisis that arises, has actually the effrontery to point to 
the action which our Government is obliged to take in Southern 
Persia in concurrence with the Russian Government as an argu- 
ment against the Anglo-Russian entente. The solitary reason 
why the Anglo-Russian entente is unpopular with the Radical 
press is because it is unpopular with the German Government, 
and just as when we were at war with the Boers, Radical papers 
espoused the Boer cause, so whenever Germany adopts an attitude 
of hostility they equally espouse the German cause. This is 
naturally a great encouragement to Germany to create difficulties 
for us whenever she can. She may conceivably try and make 
another “‘ Morocco” of the Persian question, and in order to 
meet her manceuvres the Governments of London and St. Peters- 
burg must act with the same loyalty and steadfastness as those of 
Paris and London, pay no attention to Teutonic threats, but be 
always on their guard against Teutonic mendacity and Teutonic 
intrigue. It is already clear that Germany intends to stir up 
Constantinople on the Persian question, and as in the case of 
Morocco, the Kaiser has been appealed to as “‘ Saviour of Islam.” 
Some people are twice bitten without becoming twice shy. 
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THE country has been saddened by the untimely death of Prince 
Francis of Teck, a gallant soldier and an amiable philanthropist, 
beloved by his family and friends. He died in 
the prime of life, on October 22, from complica- 
tions following pneumonia. The heart of the 
nation goes out to the King and Queen in their affliction. 
During the six short months they have occupied the throne 
their Majesties have gained the unstinted regard and devotion 
of their subjects throughout the British Dominions, by their 
lofty sense of duty and sympathy with all classes of the com- 
munity, as well as with all creeds. Few families have had to 
bear such heavy strokes of fortune within so short a time. 


Prince 
Francis 
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One of the first duties which Parliament expects to be asked to 
perform on its re-assembling in November, is to scrap five centuries 
of International Law and to bless in its place a novel and startling 
code which it is intended shall regulate our Naval operations and 
bind the decisions of our Prize Courts in the future, and which 
may be found contained in the seventy-one articles which compose 
the Declaration of London. 

This Declaration, the grave importance of which for this 
country cannot be over-estimated, was signed in February 1909 
by the Delegates representing Great Britain and the other Great 
Powers at a Conference which was held in London; but in spite 
of the provision expressed in Article 67 that the Declaration 
“shall be ratified as soon as possible,” its ratification is still in 
abeyance. It is true that this ratification does not require the 
approval or sanction of Parliament; it may be given at any time 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. But since Sir Edward Grey has 
promised that the House of Commons shall have an opportunity 
of discussing it—an opportunity which has only been delayed 
by pressure of business—it may be assumed that the Government 
are prepared to abide by any decision which the House of Commons 
may pronounce. 

Unfortunately, matters of International Law do not arouse 
much enthusiasm either in the constituencies or in the House of 
Commons itself. The complexity and technicality of the subject 
remove it from the sphere of popular politics; and though the 
Declaration was discussed at this year’s International Law 
Conference and has met with vigorous condemnation from such 
important bodies as the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, the 
North of England Protecting and Indemnity Association, which 
represents twenty million pounds value of British shipping, and 
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from other important commercial associations, there is still the 
danger that owing to the incomplete knowledge and appreciation 
of its provisions by the public, or to pressure which may possibly 
be put upon the supporters of the Government, or to a spirit of 
indifference about the subject, the Declaration may be approved 
by the House of Commons and become binding upon this country 
at all events for the twelve years during which it cannot be 
denounced. 

Before examining the more important changes in the recognised 
principles of International Maritime Law which the Declaration 
of London proposes to make, it will be necessary to refer to the 
proceedings of the Second Peace Conference which met at The 
Hague in 1907, since it is from this Conference that the Declaration 
itself originates. 

When the doors of the Hall of the Knights at The Hague were 
closed on October 18, 1907, at the conclusion of the final sitting 
of this Conference, a new era of International Maritime Law had 
in fact already commenced. 

This Conference, at the close of its short but active life of four 
months, had drawn up in the Annexe No. 12 to its final Report, 
the terms for the constitution and procedure of an International 
Court of Appeal to deal with prize matters and to act as arbiter 
in those cases where the decisions given in the National Prize 
Courts of the Signatory Powers had failed to give satisfaction. 

Whether such a court will be for the benefit of this country in 
time of war we must wait for war itself to disclose. Desirable 
as arbitration may be in relieving the Foreign Office from the 
rather humiliating position of protesting in vain in cases where 
wrong has been done to British subjects and British interests— 
in such cases, for instance, as those of the sinking of British 
steamers by Russia in the late Russo-Japanese War—we must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that by establishing such a court 
we are knowingly consenting to submit the decisions of our own 
most eminent judges, given in our own Prize Courts and Courts 
of Appeal in time of war, to revision by a heterogeneous tribunal 
composed of Judges and Deputy Judges speaking with all the 
tongues of Babel and drawn from such countries as Paraguay, 
Chili, Peru, Siam, Servia, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala and 
a host of other little States, who, together with other judges 
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appointed by the more important countries, are to form this new 
judicial tribunal. 

It is not suggested that this court will not try to act both in 
a conscientious and an able manner, but we should not lose sight 
of the lesson which past experience has taught us, that the natural 
human tendency of small nations is to sympathise with their 
weaker brethren to the prejudice and disadvantage of a country 
like ours, which enjoys the happy position of being a supreme 
maritime Power. It may be asked then whether by delegating 
to a foreign court of appeal the interpretation of our own muncipal 
prize law, we are not making unnecessary and unwise concessions 
which must inevitably hamper our action when we are actually 
engaged in naval hostilities. 

But an International Court of Appeal having then been 
determined upon at The Hague, it became necessary, before it 
could exercise its functions or its final constitution could be 
ratified, that some common understanding regarding the law 
which it was to administer should be arrived at by the Powers 
concerned. It was with the object of “ endeavouring to secure 
an understanding between the Powers as to the general principles 
of law recognised by them to be binding upon their respective 
prize courts in the more important questions that might come before 
the International Court of Appeal” that they were invited by 
Great Britain on February 27, 1908, to send their representatives 
to a Conference in London. This Conference met in December 
1908 and on February 26, 1909, signed and presented what is 
known as the Declaration of London. 

It may safely be said that never before has any Conference 
performed so gigantic a feat in so short a space of time. With 
startling rapidity new doctrines and principles, which are to 
revolutionise our International Law, were formulated and agreed 
to in the course of a few hours of pleasant conversation round a 
green baize table, so that at the end of its sittings, which lasted 
barely twenty days, and of which some were purely formal and 
complimentary, an entirely new code of International Law, 
contained in the Declaration of London, was created, approved, 
and unanimously signed. 

This unusual rapidity of procedure is attributed in no small 
measure by the British Delegates who were present at the Con- 
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ference, to the spirit of “ mutual concession ”’ and to the “ markedly 
conciliatory disposition” of the Representatives who attended 
—excellent qualities, in which it appears our own delegates were 
not deficient! But concession and conciliation, admirable as 
they may be in theory, may in practice be carried to such a pitch 
of excess that they may become profoundly mischievous, and it 
will be patent to any one who carefully reads the Declaration 
that this was the case with the astounding concessions which our 
representatives were unfortunately persuaded to make. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a change in those doctrines 
of International Law which we have steadfastly and invariably 
maintained in the past, of more momentous consequence to this 
country than that which the Declaration makes with regard to 
our food-supply in time of war. The vital necessity for ensuring 
the safety of this supply by every means in our power is borne out 
by the report of the Food Supply Commission, where attention is 
directed to the two important facts, (1) that the available supply 
of wheat and flour in this country usually varies according to the 
conditions of markets and the season of the year, from as low 
as six and a half weeks’ consumption before the harvest up to a 
maximum of seventeen weeks’ consumption in September, and 
(2) that four-fifths of the food which the population of this country 
consumes is produced outside our shores and has therefore to be 
imported oversea. 

Obviously any interference in war-time with the constant 
and safe arrival of these supplies, sufficient to cause a shortage, 
to excite a panic, or to materially raise prices, would be fraught 
with the very greatest danger for this country, and might even 
involve a social upheaval, so great as to endanger the successful 
progress and conclusion of the war. 

That the vital need for ensuring the safety and regularity of 
this country’s food-supplies and oversea trade was well known 
and appreciated three years ago by the present Government, is 
clear from the instructions which were sent by Sir Edward Grey 
to Sir Edward Fry, our Plenipotentiary at The Hague Conference. 
In these instructions the Foreign Secretary urged the necessity 
of securing if possible the recognition of the abandonment of the 
principle of contraband of war with the object of “ freeing neutral 
commerce to the utmost extent possible from interference by 
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belligerent Powers.” If, however, this proposal was not favourably 
received the Foreign Secretary suggested that “a list might be 
prepared and submitted for adoption by the Conference, specifying 
the articles which in no event shall fall within the enumeration 
of contraband, e.g., mails, food-stufis destined for places other 
than beleaguered fortresses, and any raw materials required for 
the purposes of peaceful industry.” “It is essential,” he con- 
tinued, “to the interest of Great Britain that every effective 
measure necessary to protect the importation of food-supplies 
and raw materials for peaceful industries should be accompanied 
by all the sanctions which the law of nations can supply.” 

Here, then, we have an authoritative pronouncement of the 
importance of our food-supply and a definition of the test which 
(we have always claimed) determines under what circumstances 
food-stufis may be treated as contraband of war, a test which has 
also been lucidly expressed by Professor Holland in the evidence 
which he gave before the Food Supply Commission. 


Provisions [he stated] in neutral ships may be intercepted by a belligerent, 
as contraband, only when, being suitable for the purpose, they are on their way 
to a port of naval or military equipment belonging to the enemy, or occupied by 
the enemy’s naval or military forces, or to the enemy’s ships at sea; or when 
they are destined for the relief of a port beseiged by such belligerent. 


This, then, was the Rule which we held, up to only three years 
ago, a rule which we had not only accepted for ourselves but 
which during the last twenty-five years we have sternly insisted 
should be observed by other Powers (France and Russia) even when 
they were engaged in wars in which we were not in any way a 
party. 

But the Declaration of London has changed all this. By 
a clever arrangement of wording it has been so manipulated, that 
whilst any enemy we are ever likely to be at war with, will be able 
to obtain all the food he may require—even for his military forees— 
“with all the sanction which the law of nations can supply ” 
and without the risk of any interference by us, we in Great 
Britain on the contrary will find ourselves in the unenviable 
position of knowing that all the food coming to our ports will be 
liable to be captured and that the vessels which carry it, even 


should they be neutrals, will run a grave risk of being actually 
blown to atoms. 
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In the list of articles, tabulated in Article 24 of the Declaration, 
which “ may without notice be treated as contraband, under the 
name of conditional contraband,” food-stufis, forage, fuel and 
lubricants will be found. 

By Article 33 “conditional contraband is liable to capture if 
it is shown to be destined for the use of the armed forces or of a 
Government department of the enemy State, unless in this latter 
case the circumstances show that the goods cannot in fact be 
used for the purposes of the war in progress.” 

Now this article, admirable in its direct simplicity, expresses 
in general terms the Rule which we have always held and it 
would not invite any hostile comment from even the most captious 
critic if it were not that its excellent intentions are entirely 
nullified by the article which succeeds it. 

For Article 34 declares that : 


The destination referred to in Article 33 is presumed to exist if the goods 
are consigned to enemy authorities, or to a contractor established in the enemy 
country who, as a matter of common knowledge, supplies articles of this kind to 
the enemy. A similar presumption arises if the goods are consigned to a 
fortified place belonging to the enemy, or other place serving as a base for the 
armed forces of the enemy. No such presumption, however, arises in the case 
of a merchant vessel bound for one of these places, if it is sought to prove that 
she herself is contraband. 

In cases where the above presumptions do not arise, the destination is 
presumed to be innocent, 

The presumptions set up by this article may be rebutted. 


Now it is essential that we should try to understand clearly 
and precisely what this Article really means and what the effect 
of it will be upon our food-supply. 

In the first place, we are obliged to point out a surprising and 
careless translation of the French signed text, which occurs in 
the English official translation, which we have quoted above. 

The word “contractor” in Article 34 is seriously given by 
the Foreign Office as their translation of the French word “ com- 
mergant,” a word which obviously conveys a much wider meaning 
and which includes, according to the ordinary accepted definition, 
merchants and traders both large and small. 

Now if we read this clause with “trader” substituted for 
“contractor” and with the knowledge that the term “the 
enemy ” (l’ennemi) is used throughout the Declaration to indicate 
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the people of the inimical country and not the enemy Government 
or armed forces, for which special terms are employed, we are 
forced to the unwelcome conclusion that all food-stuffs or other 
conditional contraband articles consigned to traders or merchants 
in this country in time of war, even if solely intended for the use of 
the civil population, are nevertheless, to be presumed to be destined 
for our armed forces or a Government department and will thus 
become contraband and liable to capture. 

The obscurity of the wording of this section has been admitted 
by Sir Edward Grey himself. He has expressed the intention of 
making a further declaration, after the ratification of the original 
instrument, to the effect that his Majesty’s Government intend 
to limit the meaning of the term “l’ennemi”’ to the armed forces 
or Government departments of the enemy State. But such a 
declaration made by us after the ratification without similar 
declarations from the other signatories will be worse than useless. 
It will only bind us whilst leaving others free. The only safe 
and practical course which the Government can take will be to 
insist that proper and satisfactory assurances are obtained from 
the other Powers and to refuse to ratify the Declaration until the 
peril which threatens us through this vague wording (be it careless 
or intentional) is removed. 

But however mischievous the obscurity of the section which 
we have just referred to may be, it is lucidity itself beside the 
paragraph which follows. We are told in this section of Article 34, 
“that goods which are consigned to a fortified place belonging 
to the enemy or other place serving as a base for the armed forces 
of the enemy ”’ are to be presumed to be destined for the enemy 
forces and are consequently liable to be deemed to be contraband 
of war. 

It may reasonably be asked: “‘ What constitutes a ‘ fortified 
place’? What is ‘ a place serving as a base for armed forces’ ? ” 

We are told in the explanatory report which accompanies the 
Declaration that by “a base” is meant “a place used as a base 
whether of operations or supply.” Is London a base under this 
definition ? and is Liverpool? Is there any port in this country 
which does not or will not in war-time in some way or other 
Supply something to the armed forces of the country? How 
much or how little supplied constitutes a “‘ base of supply ” and 
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how will these vague terms be interpreted when we are face to 
face with actual hostilities ? 

To these grave questions no official answer has yet been 
forthcoming, beyond the vague and unsatisfactory reply that 
each case as it arises will have to be settled upon its own merits 
and according to its own circumstances, and that the Government 
does not propose to take any further steps to elucidate the 
matter. Who, then, is to be the judge to decide what is a fortified 
place and what is a base of operations or supply ? The judge in 
the first instance obviously will be the officer in command of the 
enemy’s commerce-destroyer which makes the capture, and this 
is the person to whose unfettered discretion it is to be left to say 
whether our food coming to London or Liverpool or Glasgow or 
any other port, is to be deemed contraband or not. It is true 
that if a wrongful seizure is made the wrongdoing country at some 
future date may be cast in damages to the extent of having to 
pay compensation for the actual value only of the property 
destroyed, but it may be remarked that it will be no satisfaction 
to a starving person in this country to be told that possibly some 
day in the far-off future, some unknown merchant if he is for- 
tunate enough to be able to show an innocent destination for his 
captured cargo may be able to recover, through the expensive, 
cumbrous and uncertain machinery of The Hague Court of Appeal, 
the value of the goods or of the ships of which he was deprived. 

Under these circumstances we are bound to ask a further 
question: Is there any port in the United Kingdom to which a 
merchant will be able to consign his food-stufis with the certain 
knowledge that that port will not impose the taint of contraband 
upon his goods and render them liable to capture ? 

And it is this risk and uncertainty, involving as it must heavy 
freights and costly insurance premiums, apart altogether from 
the actual losses by capture and destruction, that is bound to 
have a disastrous effect upon the cost of every ounce of our im- 
ported food in time of war. 

But from these perils, Article 35 of the Declaration of London 
frees every other Kuropean country (except Switzerland and a 
few small States which have no seaboard and which are specially 
excepted by a later Article). 

It is impossible to read Article 35 without being forcibly 
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struck by the subtle ingenuity with which it was framed, and we 
may congratulate Germany and the other European Powers on 
their clever victory in forcing us to abandon, so far as it applies 
to conditional contraband, the doctrine which Sir Edward Grey 
has called “‘ the more widely established Rule.” 


It may be laid down [writes Sir Edward Grey to Lord Desart, our repre- 
sentative at the London Conference] that the fact of the destination of the 
carrying ship being a neutral port will not relieve the cargo from condemnation 
if it is established that the contraband did in fact possess a belligerent destina- 
tion, This principle may rightly be extended not only to cases where the con- 
traband is to be carried on to the enemy after trans-shipment, but also to cases 
where the goods are forwarded by land transit through neutral territory. 


But in Article 35 we have once again surrendered to the 
interests of Germany and have magnanimously presented to 
that country and to the Powers of Europe a safe conduct pass 
for all their imported food, provided they import it through the 
easy channel of some port in a neighbouring neutral country. 
“Conditional contraband [Article 35 lays down] is not liable 
to capture, except when found on board a vessel bound for territory 
belonging to or occupied by the enemy or for the armed forces 
of the enemy, and when it is not to be discharged in an intervening 
neutral port.” It may be useful at this point to examine by the 
light of a practical and concrete example the relative positions 
that we and our enemy will be placed in in time of war by these 
Articles of the Declaration. Let us assume that we are engaged 
in a war with Germany. Two similar neutral vessels with cargoes 
of corn leave the Argentine. The cargo of one is openly con- 
signed to the German authorities for the use of the German 
Army, and is to be discharged at Antwerp ; the cargo of the other 
is consigned to a private merchant in Glasgow for consumption 
by the civil population of Scotland. It is reasonable to assume 
that the Clyde (connected as it is by rail with Rosyth) will be 
considered a “ base of supply” by the German Naval officers 
in command of her commerce-destroyers. The cargo, then, on 
board the ship bound for Glasgow is under Article 34 of the 
Declaration presumed to be contraband; it may be captured ; 
and the vessel which carries it may be destroyed; but the cargo 
intended for the German Army (since Antwerp is a neutral port) 


becomes absolutely immune from capture, and it may pass 
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unmolested up the British Channel and through the British 
Fleet. 

It is in this grave and isolated position that this country may 
expect to find itself in war-time. By the clever wording of the 
very competent foreign jurists who represented the other signatories 
at the Conference in London, the Great Powers of Europe have 
scored a victory in treaty-drafting, which redounds much to their 
credit and little to ours. 

But however unenviable our position is to be when we are 
belligerents, we are assured by the supporters of the Declaration 
that at least when we are neutrals we are to benefit greatly by 
all the good things which the Declaration has in store for us. 
“‘ What the commerce of the world above all desires is certainty,” 
we are told in justification of the Declaration. But the blessings 
of certainty depend in degree upon whether it is certain good or 
certain evil which is promised. It may, it is true, ease the anxiety 
of a criminal to know for certain that he is to be hung on a par- 
ticular day, but the knowledge is not likely to be “‘ what he above 
all desires’ and so it is with the promise of “ certainty ’’which 
we are told the Declaration of London is to give to neutrals. 

It must be remembered that the Declaration, so far as it affects 
the rights of neutrals, is immeasurably more important to us than 
to any other State since Great Britain owns about half the shipping 
of the world. Hitherto we have insisted that under no circum- 
stances may neutral prizes be sunk. We have claimed that they 
must be taken into port and brought before a properly constituted 
prize court. It is a satisfaction again to be able to quote the 
opinion on this subject held by the present Government as 
recently as 1907. In the letter, to which reference has already 
been made, which Sir Edward Grey sent to Sir Edward Fry pre- 
paratory to The Hague Conference, the Foreign Secretary writes: 


As regards the sinking of neutral prizes, which gave rise to so much feeling 
in this country during the Russo-Japanese War, Great Britain has always main- 
tained that the right to destroy is confined to enemy vessels only, and this view 
is favoured by other Powers. Concerning the right to destroy captured neutral 
vessels, the view hitherto taken by the greater Naval Powers has been that, in 
the event of it being impossible to bring in a vessel for adjudication, she must be 
released, You should urge the maintenance of the doctrine upon this subject 
which British prize courts have, for at ieast two hundred years, held to be the 
law. 
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How then is this Rule to be modified by the Declaration of 
London ? 

Although Article 48 of the Declaration dogmatically declares 
that captured neutral vessels may not be sunk but “ must be 
taken into such port as is proper for the determination there of 
all questions concerning the validity of the capture,” Article 49 
proceeds to reverse this rule and sanctions the sinking of neutral 
prizes. “ A neutral vessel,” it declares,‘ which has been captured 
by a belligerent warship, and which would be liable to con- 
demnation may be destroyed if taking her into port would involve 
danger to the safety of the warship or to the success of the opera- 
tions in which she is engaged at the time,” and it should be added 
that a neutral vessel is liable to be condemned if she is carrying 
more than half a cargo of contraband goods reckoned either by 
value, weight, volume or freight. Here once more we have to 
ask the question, who is it that is to be the judge in the first 
instance whether the success of the captor’s operations are likely 
to be endangered by taking or sending the captured prize into 
port. Again the reply is: That the decision will lie with the 
officer commanding the commerce-destroyer, who will receive all 
the protection of the Declaration of London if he chooses to 
decide—as of course he obviously will—that his operations would 
be hampered or imperilled if he had to conduct or send his cap- 
tured prize into port. 

In the war between Japan and Russia the British Government 
protested against the sinking of half a dozen British steamers by 
Russian warships. It is true that our protests did not meet 
with much success, though it is believed that other nations have 
been more fortunate with theirs. It seems then to be a strange 
change that, after supporting this doctrine for two hundred years 
and after exercising the whole of our diplomatic machinery to 
bring home to others the iniquity of sinking neutral shipping, we 
should give our sanction on the first occasion to this new peril 
for peaceful commerce, especially in view of Sir Edward Grey’s 
assurance that the doctrine justifying the sinking of neutral 
vessels is contrary to “the views hitherto taken by the great 
Naval Powers.” 

It is true that our representatives at the Conference did their 
best to obtain some modification of this unfortunate Article. 
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They urged that the inability of a capturing vessel te provide a 
prize crew for the captured prize should not justify destruction. 
These views were not accepted, the amendment was withdrawn, 
nd the Ar ticle as printed was agreed to. 

Observe, too, how this provision will tell against this country 
when we are in the position of belligerents. We alone have 
colonies and coaling-stations scattered broadcast all over the 
world, ports ‘“‘ proper for the determination of prize cases,” to 
which without much inconvenience or difficulty the prizes 
which we had captured might be sent. It appears, then, 
that our enemy, not possessing the necessary available ports 
in which to set up prize courts, would be amply justified 
by the Declaration of London in sinking her prizes and 
in pursuing a vigorous campaign of wanton destruction of neutral 
commerce carrying food or other articles liable to condemnation 
to this country, whilst we on the contrary would be generally 
compelled by the terms of the Declaration, to take the neutral 
prizes captured by us into port for adjudication by a Prize Court. 

Before passing from our more significant failures in the 
Declaration of London it is necessary to mention a matter of 
great importance to this country which was referred to the 
London Conference for decision but upon which no agreement 
was come to. 

It will be recollected that in an annexe to the final report 
of The Hague Conference, privateering, which over fifty years 
before had been declared by the Declaration of Paris to be 
illegal and had been abolished, was again revived and legalised, 
in fact, if not in name. 

It is something of a paradox that it should be left for a peace 
Conference, bent presumably upon the reduction of armaments 
and the promotion of peace, to frame a series of simple rules and 
provisions for the rapid and easy conversion of peaceful merchant 
vessels into belligerent commerce-destroyers, rules which involve 
for us at all events the paramount necessity of an increase of 
naval armaments for the special purpose of commerce protection. 
Nor has this recently legalised arm of warfare been lost sight of 
by other countries. Germany, it is understood, has lost no time 
in adapting the construction of her larger merchant vessels to a 
type which will enable full advantage to be taken of the possi- 
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bilities of commerce destruction afforded by this change in 
International Law. Nor is the Government of this country 
ignorant of the grave responsibility which the legalised oppor- 
tunities for commerce destruction impose. In a speech in the 
House of Commons on March 16, 1909, the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty used these significant words : 


There is [he said] no nation in the world which has anything like the same 
dependence on foreign trade that we have. Its loss to us would be a vital blow ; 
to any other nation it would be merely an inconvenience. Our commerce, if 
unprotected in remote seas, would be open to attack by foreign armed merchant 
vessels, specially commissioned for the purpose as ships of war. Victory at sea 
in home waters would not necessarily protect our foreign trade, nor would it 
necessarily bring the war toaclose. On the other hand, defeat in the home 
waters would certainly end the war, and would be the surest means of pro- 
tecting the antagonist’s foreign trade. I make these observations merely by 
way of a brief explanation of our special need of cruisers, and to show that 
calculations of battle strength in which they are all reckoned as available in 
home waters, are based on an incomplete appreciaticn of their true functions. 


No one who heard, or has read these excellent maxims and 
intentions can find fault with them. On the contrary, they 
deserve to be written in gold over the door of the Admiralty as 
a reminder to those who direct our Naval affairs that this special 
need for cruisers still exists. 

But this peril to our oversea commerce is very greatly ag- 
gravated by the claim, made at The Hague Conference by the 
Continental Powers and afterwards at the Conference in London, 
that the conversion of merchant ships into commerce-destroyers 
may take place at sea in any part of the world and without any 
previous notice being given either to the enemy or to neutral 
Powers. 

Against this claim Great Britain had vigorously protested at 
The Hague, and the matter had been left in abeyance until it 
could again be dealt with at some future Conference. This 
opportunity occurred in 1908 when the London Conference was 
summoned and the question was therefore referred to it for 
renewed discussion. 

The Conference was asked to decide the question whether 
merchant ships might be converted into warships on the high seas 
and without notice, or whether, as we had always asserted, this 
change could only take place in a port of the belligerent country, 
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or at least should be strictly limited to vessels which had 
already been specifically and publicly notified. 

In his instructions of December 1, 1908, to Lord Desart, our 
plenipotentiary at the Conference in London, Sir Edward Grey 
drew attention to the gravity of the question and expressed the 
hope that the negotiations which were about to take place would 
afford a suitable opportunity for a satisfactory settlement of the 
matter. He wrote as follows: 

Apart from the important question of principle involved, there are two 
practical considerations which have chiefly weighed with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in refusing to recognise the right to convert merchant vessels into ships 
of war on the high seas. One is the facility which such a right would give to 
the captain of a merchant vessel qualified to act as a war-ship, to seize enemy or 
neutral ships without warning. The other is that enemy vessels under the 
mercantile flag, but suitable for conversion, would be able, as merchantmen, to 
claim and obtain in neutral ports all the hospitality and privileges which would, 
under the accepted rules of naval warfare, be denied to them if they were war- 
ships. Availing herself of these advantages, such a vessel, found in distant 
waters after the outbreak of hostilities, would be enabled to pass from one 
neutral port to another until she reached the particular point in her voyage 
where she might most conveniently be converted into a commerce-destroyer. 


The views contained in this letter were duly laid before the 
Conference by our representatives and were met with a direct 
and blunt refusal even to discuss them. 

We did not fail [they say] to put forward the arguments which, in the view 
of his Majesty’s Government, militate against the recognition of an unrestricted 
right of conversion on the high seas, and we endeavoured in vain to obtain, in 
return for a recognition of such right, subject to proper limitation, some 
guarantees against the abuses to which it appears to be cbviously liable. We 
were met with a refusal to make any concessions or to abate one jot from the 
claim to the absolutely unfettered exercise of the right, which its advocates 
vindicate as a rule forming part of the existing law of nations, In these 
circumstances we felt that we had no option but to decline to admit the right 
and the result is that the question remains an open one. 

This is the position as it is to-day. We failed to get our views 
accepted and we may expect that any enemy in a future naval 
war will exercise to the fullest extent the right which the Powers 
now claim to possess of converting on the high seas peaceful 
merchant vessels into commerce-destroyers, even on the very 
track of our great trade-routes. 


Of the other matters referred to the London Conference 
little need be said. 
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The articles relating to blockade recognise generally accepted 
rules, though we have made some concessions to the demands of 
other countries which are of no great consequence. The rules 
regarding unneutral service (‘‘ assistance hostile”’) are likely to 
meet with strong opposition from theshipowners of this country, 
because a neutral vessel may not only be condemned but may 
actually be sunk for actions the gravity of which appears to be 
only trifling. Should one of our Atlantic liners, when we are in 
the position of being neutrals, with the knowledge of either the 
owner, the charterer, or the master, happen to have on board, but 
one person, who in the course of the voyage directly assisted the 
operations of the enemy, the liner would become liable to be 
captured, and under the strict terms of the Declaration of London 
might even be blown into atoms if taking her into port would 
imperil the operations in which her captor was engaged. 

The Rules which are laid down in the Declaration concerning 
the transfer of belligerent merchant vessels to a neutral flag, 
during or in contemplation of hostilities, are of no very great 
national consequence, and they may therefore be passed over. 

But, it will be asked, what have we gained in exchange for the 
great sacrifices which we have made? We are to have a Court 
of Appeal at The Hague “the great advantage of which” we are 
assured, “‘ his Majesty’s Government are deeply sensible of,” and 
admittedly this has been made possible by the general agreement 
amongst the Powers that was come to in the Declaration. But 
the value of this court to us, with its complicated and expensive 
machinery, which at the best can only benefit a few merchants 
and shipowners, though it may relieve the officials of the Foreign 
Office from the clamour of British subjects for whom they are 
unable to obtain redress, has already been questioned. 

Again, the more ardent supporters of the Declaration of 
London are claiming that this country has scored a triumphant 
success in obtaining a general recognition of the principle that 
certain commodities—including raw materials—mentioned in 
Article 28 “may not be declared contraband of war.” 
But it would be interesting to be told what new articles 
there are which appear in this list and which are now for 
the first time to be accepted as non-contraband by the other 
Great Powers? It certainly does not interest us very greatly to 
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be told that mother-of-pearl, coral, feathers, hair and bristles, 
and articles of similar nature, are no longer liable to be captured, 
if they ever were. It must be admitted, however, that it is 
satisfactory to know that in this one case at least our view and 
that of the other Powers happened to coincide. We recognise the 
value of this agreement and we do not desire to throw cold water 
upon the satisfaction which the defenders of the Declaration feel 
and have expressed. But in view of the fact that the manu- 
facturers and Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow in the Memorial 
which they have recently sent to the Foreign Secretary have 
pronounced this list to be “ of comparatively little value,’ we 
cannot attach the great importance to it which the Foreign Office 
and others appear to claim for it. Nor is such a list without its 
danger ; for it opens the door tothe presumption that the articles 
which it excludes deserve and require a different treatment to 
those which it contains. This presumption and uncertainty may 
in time of war be of serious consequence to us, from the fact that 
articles of great importance, such as timber (of which we import 
£25,000,000 worth a year), are not to be found on the list. 

These in the main are the advantages which are proudly paraded 
before us by those who defend the Declaration of London as being 
of equivalent value for the great sacrifices which we are making. 
Small, indeed, is the sense of proportion of these supporters. 
The gravity of the Declaration of London for this country is 
incalculable. It is to be hoped that the country may awake to 
the peril which is in store for it, and may, through its repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons, show to the Government 
how strong is its feeling that the ratification of the Declaration 
should be withheld. 


F. LEVERTON Harris 
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THE SHRINKING MARGIN OF BRITISH 
SEA-POWER 


For four years the British nation has lived in a condition of 
perpetual naval crisis, owing on the one hand to the incessant 
additions to the German Fleet, and on the other to the utterly 
inadequate reply of the British Admiralty. That our Empire 
was about to enter the most perilous period in its whole history 
was foreseen by some in 1906 when simultaneously with an 
immense increase in the German naval expenditure and the voting 
of a gigantic German programme, British naval expenditure and 
the British programme were cut down. A plain warning was 
given in the National Review so far back as October 1906, that in 
1908 Germany would have as many “ Dreadnoughts”’ building 
as England. The warning was held up to ridicule in certain of 
our service organs, which all through that period, when plain 
speaking and the insistence on timely precaution might have 
saved our country from manifold dangers and placed British 
naval supremacy on a firm and stable footing, were content to 
darken counsel and confuse the issue. They professed that the 
German programme was a “ paper” one; that Germany could 
not build “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ because she had no docks in which 
to place them; and that German finances could never stand the 
strain. The effect was lamentable. In 1889 and 1894, the 
British Navy was strengthened largely because the so-called 
experts spoke with one voice. In 1906 and the following years, 
because they were divided, because those who preached the 
doctrine of a strong Navy and the urgent necessity of effort were 
attacked and derided by another set of writers, claiming to be 
experts, the country halted undecided in face of the unprecedented 
efforts of its rival. And thus the service organs and the school 
of naval optimists played the German game and served the 
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Kaiser not King Edward. They allowed Germany to steal an 
enormous advance and to draw so close up to the British Navy 
that by early 1909, according to Ministers’ admissions no fewer 
than thirteen “‘ Dreadnoughts” were building or ordered for the 
German fleet to the British twelve. Even then these optimists 
pretended that there was no reason for anxiety. 

Since 1906, since 1907, since even 1908, the danger to our 
naval supremacy has grown, and for several reasons. In the 
first place, while Germany has continued to build “ Dread- 
noughts ”’ of ever-increasing power on a great scale and has so 
greatly accelerated her rapidity of output that she can complete 
ships as quickly as ourselves, her allies in Europe have also begun 
to build these monster ships of war. Throughout the world, 
naval construction is proceeding with feverish energy. “‘ Dread- 
noughts ” on every hand have been actually laid down and it 
can no longer be alleged even by our blind men that the foreign 
programmes exist only on paper. In the second place, as the 
result of half-hearted measures and the prodigious embarrassment 
to British finances caused by expenditure on social reform, the 
naval programmes of England have not kept pace with the 
requirements of Imperial defence. In the third place, with the 
lapse of time, the British fleet of pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” old 
battleships and earlier armoured cruisers is steadily losing its 
efficiency. A valuable asset four years ago, of considerable 
importance at the present moment, four years hence its fighting 
worth will be very small. The latest ‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ is believed 
to fire a broadside nearly four times the weight of the most power- 
ful pre-“ Dreadnought,” to steam four knots faster, to carry 
thicker armour, and to displace twice her tonnage. The hour is 
therefore fast approaching when our armada of old ships will be 
so much scrap-iron. Yet on a careful examination of statistics 
it will be found that we rely almost entirely upon these older 
ships for our margin of superiority against Germany. 

During the past six months the British nation has received 
the gravest and most emphatic warning from men whose insight 
and knowledge are beyond dispute. Admiral Mahan, writing in 
the Daily Mail last July, pointed to the weakening of British 
naval strength in the Mediterranean and the failure of the British 
electorate to compel its Government to strengthen the fleet as 
‘ndications of tremendous danger to the Empire. Admiral Lord 
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Charles Beresford in his first open letter to the Prime Minister 
last month followed in Admiral Mahan’s steps, appealing to Mr. 
Asquith for instant action to guard against the loss of our com- 
mand of the sea in 1913-14. He urged that orders for seven 
additional “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ should be given forthwith. As the 
completion of any large number of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” if laid down 
simultaneously, will take three to three and a half years* there is 
not a moment to waste. If it can be shown that there is any 
prospect of the British Navy being placed in a position of in- 
feriority to an actually existing foreign alliance in 1913-14, delay 
is criminal. If it can be shown that the time-honoured standard 
of British strength is not being maintained and will cease to 
exist in 1913-14, then the country must bestir itself, and it 
is the duty of all who have studied the naval problem to do their 
very utmost to rouse the nation to action, before action is 
too late. 

But at this very moment when our future is trembling in the 
balance, the same writers who darkened counsel in 1906 and 
distracted the country are at their work again. They have 
directed niggling carping criticism against Lord Charles Beresford’s 
letters. Whether he is right on the main facts is nothing to 
them; they must try to prove him mistaken in some small detail 
in order to show what clever fellows they are. They must rebuke 
him as an “ alarmist ”—while lecturing him for not demanding 
more—and produce an impression that he is not to be trusted. 
They must do their best to counteract the effect of his appeal to 
the Government and the nation, in order to pay off old scores. 
They must advise the country to procrastinate yet a little longer, 
because precautions will cost much money—and money is wanted 
not for defence but for social reform. The true authors of the 
catastrophe to France in 1870 were besides Napoleon and Leboeuf, 
the journalists and politicians who refused to see that the French 
Army was inadequate and that for the safety of France heroic 
measures were required. The joint authors of the impending 
disasters to the British Empire will be the men who, when there 
was yet time, denied the peril, preached delay and, wilfully blind 
to stern facts, preferred themselves to live and to suffer their 
countrymen to live in a land of delusions. 

Let us look at the facts, as they were set forth in Lord Charles 


* Mr, McKenna (Hansard, March 16, 1909, p. 964). 
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Beresford’s first letter. All the experience of the past teaches that 
the command of the sea depends primarily upon battleships, 
though of course the battleships must have behind them an 
ample provision of minor craft—cruisers, ocean-going destroyers, 
and ocean-going submarines. Of all types of battleship, in- 
contestably the most important are the so-called “ Dread- 
noughts,” the latest, most modern and most heavily armed ships. 
Mr. McKenna declared in 1909 that the “ Dreadnought’s” 
fighting capacity was greatly superior to that of the older ships, 
Sir Edward Grey in the Vote of Censure debate in the same year 
admitted that the new German ships of the super-“ Dreadnought ” 
type, then being built, might be of such quality and power that 
they could not be counteracted by a superiority in numbers in 
British ships of the ‘“‘ Dreadnought” type. Thence, of course, 
it followed a fortiori that they were prodigiously superior to the 
old British ships of the pre-“‘ Dreadnought ”’ type. 

Now Lord Charles Beresford’s figures for the strength of 
“ Dreadnoughts ” in 1913-14 are as follows : 


Britain : : . 2 Germany . : ; ae 
Italy . s § 

Austria ‘ ‘ : + 

Triple Alliance . 29 


To this Table I may add on my own responsibility that the strength 
of the United States in the same year will be ten. These figures 
have been assailed on the ground that they exaggerate the German, 
Austrian and Italian strength and underestimate the British 
strength. Critics, however, of the carping type, and most of all 
Radical critics, would do well to note that they are in essence the 
figures given by Mr. Asquith. In the debate on the shipbuilding 
vote on July 14, Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna stated the following 
as the strength in completed “‘ Dreadnoughts” of Britain and 
Germany at various dates : 


End of 1911 . ° ‘ : . ve 11 
April1912_, . : ; . 20 i 13 
End of 1912 . ‘ ° . 20 ea 17 
Spring of 1913 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 29 as 17 
1913-14 , . ° ° ‘ . 25 ioe 21 


Between the end of 1912 and 1913 the British advantage will 
oscillate from three to eight ships, supposing that Germany dees 
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not further accelerate or increase her programmes. The benefit 
of the doubt, wherever doubt arises, was given in favour of England, 
for Mr. Asquith added: “I do not believe the figures I have 
given can possibly be refuted—I have rather if anything mini- 
mised or postponed to the latest possible moment the date at which 
foreign ships will be completed. Wherever there has been a 
doubt I have rather given the benefit of the doubt in that direc- 
tion.” Lord Charles Beresford then rightly took the official 
figures. It is not his fault that they are terrifying. 

As they stand, they point to a steady shrinkage in the British 
margin of superiority against Germany, in the newest ships, while 
all the time the British margin of superiority in older ships is 
automatically diminishing with the lapse of years and the an- 
tiquation of our old fighting machinery. Translating the relations 
of the two fleets of “ Dreadnoughts”’ into percentages, we have 
these results : 


England. Germany. British Margin. 
1906 (Lord Fisher’s calculation). 100* 25* 75 
To-day ; ‘ . ‘ . 100 45 55 
End of 1911 . ‘ ° - 100 66 34 
End of 1912 . ‘ ‘ - 100 85 15 
End of 1913 100 84 16 


Between 1906 and 1910 the German strength relatively to our 
own, has been almost doubled; between 1910 and 1912 it will 
be doubled once more. Failing special efforts, made without 
further delay, England in 1912 and 1913 will be left with a 
small and precarious margin of 15 to 16 per cent. in the 
number of ships against a single Power, whereas up to the advent 
of the Liberal party to office she was never content with a margin 
of less than 10 per cent. against the two next strongest Powers, or 
2 to 1 against the next strongest single Power. So small a margin 
as this against a single Power is at the mercy of the chapter of 
accidents. A secret acceleration of the German programme, such 
as has already occurred once without our somnolent Ministers 
discovering it for many months; the purchase of some of the 
numerous “ Dreadnoughts” now building for neutral Powers ; 
the conclusion of an understanding between Germany and her 
allies by which their naval forces can be added to hers or so 
employed as to compel Britain to detach ships from the North 
Sea, and this insignificant margin may disappear. Even if it 
* Completed pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
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remains, no one who has thought out the difficulties that will 
confront the British Navy in war can hesitate for a moment to 
endorse Lord Charles Beresford’s statement that “a margin of 
four ships is wholly inadequate.” A successful destroyer or 
submarine attack or a little ill-luck among the German mines 
with which the North Sea will be sown, and it might disappear in 
a night. In one day Japan lost two of her six battleships, and 
all but lost another from mines. 

Yet even these most alarming official figures which Lord 
Charles Beresford has cited fail to show the full extent of the 
peril. Of the twenty-five British ‘ Dreadnoughts ” one must be 
detached to the Far Hast under the agreement of 1909 with the 
Dominions with the two “ Dreadnoughts” provided by the 
Dominions, “‘ which,” as the Prime Minister stated on July 14, 
“by the very conditions under which they are given us must be 
employed more or less at the other end of the world.” In a 
sudden emergency they cannot be available in Europe, while 
every German “ Dreadnought ” will be concentrated in the North 
Sea when the hour for seeking a decision arrives. Britain will, 
therefore, be left with twenty-four “‘ Dreadnoughts” against 
twenty-one German, a margin not of four but of only three, and 
it is believed that the German ships carry a heavier armament 
and fire on the average a heavier broadside than ours. In that 
case the paper advantage in numbers may be replaced by a 
virtual equality in gun-power; the British admirals may find 
that they have to meet equal force. Where the strength on either 
side is equal and where there is no great advantage cn one side or 
the other in moral and discipline, the result of an encounter will 
depend on hazard. So it comes to this, that the present British 
Government is prepared to risk the safety of the Empire and the 
independence of this country upon chance. But while so acting 
it conceals the truth from the nation, and is not ashamed to pro- 
fess that it is “ maintaining the unassailable superiority ” of the 
British Navy. 

Further, as a matter of fact, the chances in such an encounter 
will be on Germany’s side. If she is beaten at sea, she has little 
or nothing to fear. Her enormous army prevents any possibility 
of the British Navy driving the blow home. The Declaration of 
London has assured her supplies of food and raw material, pro- 
vided they are imported through neutral ports, while leaving 
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British supplies open to attack. The operations of her privateers 
will cause such a rise in the price of raw material and food in 
England as to prevent any prolongation of the struggle in the hope 
of wearing Germany down. On the other hand, if the German 
Navy wins in a great battle in the North Sea, there is no possi- 
bility of successful British resistance. An overwhelming force 
of trained men can be poured into this country where there are 
to-day scanty supplies of arms and ammunition and a smaller 
total of armed men than in the hours of peril from Napoleon a 
century ago. At the same time, it is the general view abroad 
that a British Sedan in the North Sea would be followed, if not 
preceded, by an outbreak in India. Britain, then from her lack 
of a national Army, will fight as a man with one arm tied behind 
his back, while Germany will have both arms free. The military 
weakness of England, combined with her exceedingly precarious 
margin of naval superiority must invite and challenge attack. 
It must present incessant temptation to the German military 
party, because, while they can make war with limited risk, the 
risks for Britain are unlimited. 

We should expect the German authorities, after their success 
in thus reducing the British margin during the last four years, to 
work night and day to wipe out the insignificant balance in our 
favour which Mr. Asquith and his friends have left. And they 
are so working. Two months ago two old German battleships of 
the Brandenburg class were sold to Turkey for half a million. It 
was an excellent bargain for Germany. But the transaction has 
a special meaning for us. Both these ships figure in the order of 
battle of the German fleet, and it would seem that under the 
German Navy Act, they must be at once replaced, of course, 
with “ Dreadnoughts.” In normal circumstances they would 
fall due to be renewed next year. But Count Reventlow has 
made some mysterious calculations on the strength of which 
he asserts that the German programme is to be increased by 
one “ Dreadnought” per annum, as the result of the sale of 
these ships. It is therefore quite likely that a fifth German 
‘“ Dreadnought” will be ordered as part of the programme for 
the present year, and that five “ Dreadnoughts ” instead of four, 
will be laid down next spring. No one can prophesy positively 
what is going to happen, but the Count’s article appears to bear 
no other interpretation than that which we have placed upon it. 
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In that case Mr. Asquith’s calculation, that twenty-one German 
“ Dreadnoughts ” will be completed for sea in 1913, will require 
to be revised. The total may be twenty-three. The maximum 
British force in Europe will, as we have seen, be twenty- 
four or twenty-five if the agreement with the Dominions is 
violated, as it probably will be. Expressed in percentages, Mr. 
Asquith’s “ unassailable superiority ” will fall to the following 
figures : 
Britain. . 100 Germany . . 90 or 92 


Is it not high time that Sir Edward Grey and his fellow Min- 
isters were reminded of the pledge which Sir Edward gave on 
March 29, 1909: ‘“ we shall give the benefit of the doubt on the 
side of national safety”? Before they embark on any crusade 
against the House of Lords, it is their imperative duty to make 
certain that the Navy is right. 

So far as concerns Germany Lord Charles Beresford’s calcula- 
tions are beyond impeachment. And he is right in reminding us 
that Germany has in Austria and Italy allies bound to her by a 
definite military and naval pact. How far the military and 
naval convention goes is a matter of doubt. It is known, of 
course, that in the past there has been great friction between 
Italy and Austria and that Italy regards with suspicion the 
Austrian advance in the Balkans and on the Adriatic. But some 
years ago when the Italian Press reproached him with subservience 
to Austria and Germany, the Italian Foreign Minister took the 
opportunity of pointing out that Italy could not safely hold aloof 
from the Triple Alliance unless she had a far larger army and 
navy. Moreover, there has recently been a rapprochement 
between Italy and her neighbours. The Corriere della Sera, one 
of the best informed Italian journals, has plainly declared in the 
last month that Italy adheres and will continue firmly to adhere 
to the Triple Alliance. If so, however reluctantly, she must 
support German foreign policy. And that fact appears to have 
been conceded by Mr. Asquith. On July 14 he stated: 


We have to take as potential figures for comparison with our own strength 
the Italian “‘ Dreadnoughts,” of which we know there are to be four. 

Lorp Cuartes BErEsrorD: By 19132 

THe Prime Minister: By 1913 or 1914.* 


* Hansard, vol. 19, p. 645, 
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All these four Italian “‘Dreadnoughts” are in hand. One of 
them, the Dante, was launched during the summer and is to be 
completed in 1912. The other three are being less energetically 
pushed forward, though the official date of completion given is 
1913. It is true that Italy in the past has usually taken five or 
six years to complete a first-class battleship, and these three 
were Only laid down this year. But the Italian yards can 
build quickly, as was preved by their tenders for the Argentine 
ships, when they were ready to promise rapid delivery under 
heavy penalties. We must, then, be prepared for the possibility 
that four Italian ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ may be at sea at the end of 
1913, and we must also be prepared for the possibility that these 
ships may have to be counted in the balance against ourselves. 
As for Austria, the Vienna Zezé announced in June that one 
“ Dreadnought ” had already been laid down and would be com- 
pleted in October 1912. A second would be begun in September, 
and should be in commission, it added, by March 1913. The Austrian 
Government professes to know nothing of them, and pretends 
that the ships are a purely private speculation of the builders. But 
we have been reminded by the Neue Freve Presse that the builders 
are working on designs prepared with the assistance of the Im- 
perial naval constructors. Two more ships of the same type are 
to be laid down next year and these are both to be in commission 
by March 1914. Austria has proved her power to build large 
warships rapidly in the case of the Franz Ferdinand, which was 
jaid down in September 1907 and began her trials early in 1910. 
Thus the Powers of the Triple Alliance will have, probably four 
or six “ Dreadnoughts ” and possibly eight, in the Mediterranean 
by the spring of 1914. Whatever the attitude of Austria and 
Italy, these ships will require watching, so long as the Triple 
Alliance continues; and Lord Charles Beresford does not go an 
inch beyond the mark when he states that a detachment of eight 
British “‘ Dreadnoughts ” to the Mediterranean may be necessary 
in 1913 or 1914. That will leave only seventeen “‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
in home waters to twenty-one or possibly twenty-three German 
ships. That will, in fact, leave the British fleet in the North Sea 
very markedly inferior to the German. Unless orders are 
given this winter for seven “ Dreadnoughts,” the “ unassailable 
superiority ” which Mr. Asquith had told the nation that he is 
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maintaining, will be converted into a very -vulnerable and 
assailable inferiority. 

One would have supposed that a naval officer who pointed 
out the only possible conclusions from the Prime Minister’s own 
figures and speeches would have been listened to with respect 
where the issues are so surpassingly grave. One would have 
imagined that even the Radical Press would have asked, not 
whether these facts were inconvenient for the Radical Government, 
but whether they were true. There are, after all, devoted and 
patriotic men on the Radical side. But they abide silent in 
their tents. Nothing could be more deplorable than the utterances 
of the official Radical Press. Because Lord Charles Beresford 
had called for a force at least equal to that of the Triple Alliance, 
the Westminster Gazette was not ashamed to pretend that he was 
demanding a “three-Power Navy.” This scandalous mis- 
representation is repeated by the rest of the Radical Press. 
There could not be a more disingenuous sophistry. The position 
into which the British Navy is drifting is due entirely to the 
abandonment of the old two-Power standard, a plain and in- 
telligible one, which every one could apply. The old two-Power 
standard, as maintained from 1900 to 1906, when a 10 per cent. 
superiority to the next two strongest naval Powers was provided, 
would have given Britain a far stronger fleet cf ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” in 
1913 than Lord Charles Beresford requires. The two strongest 
Powers being Germany with twenty-one or twenty-three ‘“‘ Dread- 
noughts,” and the United States with ten, the old standard 
would have provided 21 (or 23) + 10 +10 per cent. on 
the total, or thirty-four or thirty-six ships. Lord Charles 
has called for thirty-two. He has called, that is to say, 
for from two to four ships less than the two-Power standard. 
And yet the Westminster Gazette tells the less intelligent and 
well-informed members of the Radical party that he is asking for 
a three-Power fleet. The maintenance of the two-Power standard 
would have enabled England to detach eight ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” 
to the Mediterranean in 1913. It would have left her with 
twenty-six or twenty-eight “‘ Dreadnoughts” in the North Sea. 
Though even then her margin would have been perilously small, 
it might have been sufficient to avert attack—which will only 
come if the odds are even or in favour of the German fleet. A 
genuine three-Power standard would give England not thirty- 
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two ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” but forty-two or forty-four, ten more than 
Lord Charles Beresford postulated. The truth is that instead of 
his figures being open to attack on the score of over-estimating 
the danger, they actually understate it. The truth is that even 
seven additional “ Dreadnoughts”” are not enough. But as 
such a programme represents the very limit of our capacity for 
rapid construction; and as the vast arrears which the Liberal 
party have been accumulating cannot be worked off rapidly by 
any power of man, we must be content with it for the moment. 
Yet the longer we delay an effort to recover lost ground, the graver 
the position must become. It is fatuous in view of German 
unofficial statements that the annual programme of four “ Dread- 
noughts ”’ will be maintained after 1911, when according to the 
Navy Act it ought to sink from four to two ships, to wait till this 
far distant period before seriously putting our hands to the 
task. 

The cause of the danger to the Navy and Nation is the sacrifice 
of the fleet by the Liberal party to the demands of the Socialists, 
and the starving of the shipbuilding programme. The Liberals 
in 1905 received from the Unionist party a two-Power fleet. 
The strength of the British Navy and of the two next strongest 
fleets in armoured ships, complete, building or projected, ex- 


cluding every vessel launched before 1895, stood as follows in 
1905 : 


Britain . ‘ - 80 Germany . ‘ . 28 
United States . . 88 
66 


British margin, 14 ships. 


The similar total for the Triple Alliance was fifty-two. Reckoning 
old ships, the British preponderance was even greater, though it 
did not reach the advantage of five to three against the next two 
Powers, which in 1888 our admirals pronounced necessary for 
Success in a great naval war. But now let the public note how 
that advantage has been thrown away, by comparing the British 
and German shipbuilding programmes under the Liberal Govern- 
ment. (See Table on p. 420.) 

In the three most important classes of ships for sea-going 
work, the Liberal Government has not maintained any marked 
advantage against a single Power. And be it further noted that 
the British programme is nine months in arrears, Our battleships 
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as a rule, are not laid down till January or March of the year 
following. The German ships are normally laid down in April 
of the year in which they are voted.* The hesitating vacillating 
policy of our Government is well shown by the wild oscillations 
in the British programme, which contrast pitifully with the steady, 
ordered, methodic advance of the German Admiralty. If eight 
“ Dreadnoughts ” were required in 1909 the British Government 
and Admiralty were guilty of grave neglect in laying down only 
two in 1908. There can be no excuse for their conduct, which 
congested our yards in 1909-10 after leaving tens of thousands of 
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Armoured Ships. Protected Cruisers. Destroyers. 
British. German. British. German. British. German. 
1906 3 3 0 2 2 12 
1907 3 3 0 2 5 12 
1908 2 4 5 2 16 12 
1909 8 4 4 2 20 12 
1910 4) 4y 3 2 23 12 
Total . 21 18 i2} 10 66 60 


working men in the shipbuilding centres workless in the cruel 
days of 1908. Judged by the above figures, the German Ad- 
miralty with its fixed programme, shows a far tenderer con- 
sideration for the German workman. It gives its orders in bad 
times—in 1908 as we know, it actually ordered not four but seven 
or eight ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.” Our mandarins pretend to love the 
working man and this is the way they help him, by withholding 
work which must sooner or later be done, in the crisis of an acute 
depression, and as the price of their delay bringing signal danger 
on the State. 

Two excuses offered by the Radical Press and the naval 
sophists must now be considered. The first is the argument 
advanced by the Westminster Gazette, when attempting to answer 
Admiral Mahan, and frequently used by Ministers, that our 
evident weakness in “ Dreadnoughts” will be compensated by 
our “immense strength” in older ships. To test this argument 
it is necessary once more to have recourse to figures. It is prac- 

* According to some reports the German battleships of the 1910 programme 
had not been laid down in early October 1910; the reason for this delay—if 
the reports are correct—being probably the change from the 12-inch to the 
14-inch gun which is to be mounted in them, Similar delay occurred in 1906. 


t A fifth may be Ixid down to replace one of the ‘ Brandenburgs.” 
t In add tioa 6 small nnpr-tected cruisers have been laid cown, 
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tically agreed by all naval thinkers that the war of the future will 
be decided by new ships, and that in this age of progress no 
vessel launched more than ten years will count in the first impact. 
At the date selected by Mr. Asquith, the end of 1913, the following 
will be the strength in ships of the various Powers, belonging to 
the pre-“ Dreadnought”? type but not launched earlier than 
1903 or more than ten years old. 


Britain : . . a Germany . . . 14 
United States . . 28 
Triple Alliance . - 29 


And in these figures armoured cruisers are reckoned, though it 
is certain that several of the British ships of this class will have 
to be detached from Europe for trade protection, as this country 
is practically without small cruisers, other than the mere handful 
required to attend the battle fleets. Thus here Britain has no 
advantage whatever against the Triple Alliance in numbers. 
The British inferiority in “ Dreadnoughts”’ is augmented by a 
small British inferiority in older ships, which are in any case a 
rapidly wasting asset. Lord Charles Beresford in his letter 
calculated the best of the British pre-“‘ Dreadnoughts ” as having 
the value of half a ‘‘ Dreadnought,” but totally disregarded the 
foreign pre-“ Dreadnoughts.” Yet whatever value is attributed 
to our older ships must be assigned to the older ships of the Triple 
Alliance. The Continental view, as expressed by the Neue 
Freie Presse, is that the old ships are only worth a third of a 
“Dreadnought.” Nor does this seem extravagant, when we 
remember that the broadside of the most powerful British pre- 
“ Dreadnought,” the Lord Nelson, weighs only 5300 lb., while 
that of the new British Orion is believed to be 13,000 lb., that of 
the new German Ersatz Odin, 16,000 lb., and that of the Brazilian 
Rio de Janeiro nearly 20,000 Ib. The weakness of the old ships 
is crushing. They would be blown out of the water by a small 
squadron of super-“‘ Dreadnoughts.” It will be true in 1913 that 
“only ‘ Dreadnoughts’ count.” If there were any real doubt 
on the matter we might appeal to Sir Edward Grey’s speech in 
the debate on the naval vote of censure. He stated that so long 
as the number of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” was low the pre-“ Dread. 
noughts ” would count “‘ for a good deal, but when you get in the 
higher figures showing twenty-four to twenty-one ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ 
(the relation of England to Germany in 1913) pre-‘ Dreadnoughts ’ 
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count for less and less.” All this is so obvious that apology 
would be needed for dragging it in, had not our service press and 
our Radical journals used these old ships to befog the public and 
divert its attention from the all-importance of securing an ad- 
vantage in up-to-date ships. 

The second excuse is that if Italy and Austria are counted as 
allies of Germany, England has the right to count France and 
Russia as British allies. That is an amazing statement when no 
military treaty exists between England and the Powers of the 
Dual Alliance. Again and again have Frenchmen in the closest 
touch with French official opinion intimated to the British Govern- 
ment that if it desires the French Alliance it must put its own 
military house inorder. A tiny British force of six divisions, as to 
the rapid mobilisation of which the gravest doubts are entertained 
on the Continent, and a Territorial Army which avowedly will not 
be ready for the field till six months after war, will scarcely 
weigh in the clash of the armed millions of the Continent. The 
Radical party have turned a deaf ear to such appeals; they have 
actually cut down the Regular Army. If France and Russia 
support us, they must be prepared, France to resist the attack 
of the German and Italian armies, and Russia to face the onset 
of the Austrian army and German reserves. It is foolish to 
refuse to look facts in the face, and the facts are that in such a 
struggle the odds would be heavily against France. The German 
strength is to hers as four to three, even if we leave the Italians 
out of the reckoning. As for Russia, her railway system is still 
so inadequate, her distances so vast, her military reorganisation 
so incomplete that she, too, for the time can have little hope of 
victory. That explained her surrender to Austria and Germany 
last year. It would not countenance British hopes of assistance 
from her before 1915, when her reorganisation will be complete, 
even if there were a military compact, which there is not. And 
the action of France must necessarily depend on Russia. The 
situation of Britain is very much that of France in 1870. France 
hoped for the alliance of Austria and Italy, with both of which 
Powers she }iad ententes. She was warned that Austria could not 
complete her military reorganisation before 1871. Knowing 
this, Bismarck brought on war in 1870, and Austria and Italy 
stood by and watched the defeat of France. The weakness of 
Russia at this moment and until 1915 is a positive argument with 
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Germany for striking soon, for forcing a quarrel with England, as 
Bismarck in 1870 forced a quarrel with France ; and may be one 
explanation of the extraordinary efforts now being made by the 
German Admiralty to accelerate its programme of naval con- 
struction and draw even with Britain. 

The last argument for delay, and one of which great play is 
made by apologists for the Government, is that in times of such 
change and uncertainty, with the rapid progress of the airship, 
aeroplane and submarine, with the development of the internal 
combustion engine and of the monster gun, it is better to “ wait 
and see”’ before laying down a large number of ships. We are 
to delay till the perfect ship has been discovered. That might 
be excellent counsel were it not so evident that, while we are 
waiting for the perfect ship, other Powers may build ships which 
may be imperfect indeed, but which will be able to command the 
sea in the absence from the water of the perfect type. It will be 
of no service to Britain, should she be assailed in 1913, to have 
six or eight marvellous vessels on the stocks. The issue will be 
decided by the vessels which she has complete. If past generations 
had acted on the singular argument of the seekers of perfection, 
there would be no British Navy to-day. For the last hundred 
years change and development in naval construction have been 
incessant, but the practical maxim which British administrators 
have followed has been to maintain a superiority to any two 
other Powers in existing types of ship. There is no military 
reason for abandoning that practical maxim to-day. The plan 
of waiting for the perfect aeroplane and the perfect airship, 
adopted by the British military authorities with extreme com- 
placency for three years and still so far as we know in practice, has 
produced only this result, that Britain is behind all the great 
Kuropean Powers in aircraft, a position which Colonel Capper has 
pronounced, and common sense proves to be immensely dangerous. 

Kven Mr. Lloyd George in his Review of Reviews interview 
admits that England must maintain her superiority at sea and 
must build ships, if other Powers persist in what he calls the 
“ game of beggar-my-neighbour.” He has been perfectly explicit : 


Our naval supremacy [he says] is a matter of life and death. We do 
not argue about it. We maintain it, and must go on maintaining it 
against all challengers, even if it comes to the spending of our last penny. 


. . We have still the untouched resource of a naval loan available to fall 
back upon, 


ND VORA EP A. 5A RENIN TN LOSES ETRE PLE IIE: 
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But something more than these brave words is needed to 
convince our rivals on the Continent that the British Government 
is in earnest and to save our menaced naval supremacy. While, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith are talking of building ships, 
other Powers are actually building them. What Britain requires 
is an act modelled on German lines, which shall take naval affairs 
out of politics, and fix the British programme of new construction 
for a term of years at two ships in each class for each ship annually 
laid down by the next strongest Power. Such an act would be a 
manifestation of national will, a notice to our shipbuilders of the 
work that will be required of them, and a plain intimation to the 
world that we are not going to surrender our position at sea. If 
the cost of a two-keels-to-one programme cannot be met from 
the annual revenue, with the gigantic taxes imposed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, we must have recourse to his suggested alternative 
*‘ the untouched resource of a naval loan.” It is better, as Lord 
Charles Beresford has epigrammatically said, to owe money than 
to owe ships. There are, however, many who believe that the 
chief reason why the Government has not already resorted to such 
a loan is the deplorable condition to which it has reduced national 
credit. With Consols hovering about 80, at what price could a 
100 million loan for national defence be floated? That is to 
say, Ministers know in their hearts that they have not only 
weakened the British Navy but also dulled the edge of the weapon 
by which in the past Napoleon was defeated, the power of the 
nation to borrow cheaply. If so, it is wiser to face the truth 
than to live in a fool’s paradise. But it is a question whether one 
of the prime causes of the decline of British credit is not the growing 
risk at sea, and whether strong measures to remove such risk would 
not preserve Consols from a further decline. If we continue to 
drift as we are doing, and rest content with a weakened fleet and 
an Army which expert opinion in Europe pronounces utterly 
inadequate, then the fall of the British Empire is only a question 
of years, and nothing can prevent a collapse more signal than even 
that of France in 1870. 


H. W. WIitson. 


TACTICS AND IDEAS 


Tue plain man, who reads his newspaper attentively but with- 
out any ambition to see his own name figuring in its parlia- 
mentary reports, is beset occasionally with the thought, that 
if practical politicians had more confidence in the natural force 
of their ideas, and rather less in the smartness of their tactics 
the work of this great country might be better done. It is quite 
possible, of course, that the plain man is wrong. Himself in 
comfortable circumstances—without responsibility for govern- 
ment or legislation—without the burden upon him of safeguard- 
ing the sacro-sanctity of the Liberal party, or of the Unionist 
party, or of any of those other great parties, whose dissolution 
would bring an untold misery upon mankind—he may easily 
fall into a mistake through looking at things too much in the 
abstract. For no turn of the wheel of fortune can ever put him 
into a Cabinet. It is not his inwards that the sweets of office 
will ever wrack with a colic. He can give pledges with a free 
tongue and without fear of being called upon one day or other 
to redeem them. And, therefore, he can well afford to remain 
an idealist and a man of principle; while with others, less happily 
placed, upon whom the shadow of future office rests always like 
a nightmare, the pursuit of righteousness for its own sake is a 
much more difficult undertaking. 

Of this thing, however, we may be certain—that it is a bad 
day for the plain man himself as well as for the land which numbers 
him as one of its citizens when he abandons his natural réle, and 
takes to planning parliamentary manceuvres and considering 
overmuch upon consequences. Tactics which is the art of giving 
your enemy a rope to hang himself, and dialectics which is the 
art of proving him a liar out of his own mouth, are matters belong- 
ing to another province. They have their value and usefulness, 
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no doubt, but are only fit to be handled by experts. In a healthy 
condition of politics, the chief concern of the plain man is with 
ends and not with the means of arriving at them. Public opinion 
should be eager to have the game won, nor is it a bad thing if 
it be somewhat short of patience; but when it takes up a stand 
behind the chairs of the politicians and puts on a solemn assump- 
tion of technical knowledge, and pours out garrulous counsel 
and suggestion with regard to the appropriate moves and counter- 
moves, it is apt to talk (as the Scots proverb has it) like an apple- 
wife selling cheese. 

To do him justice the plain man, under normal conditions, 
does not bother his head about tactics any more than a man in 
good health notices the beating of his own heart. At those 
times when public affairs stir our strongest feelings the move- 
ment of events appears as a wholly spontaneous and natural 
sequence in which tactics has no part or concern whatsoever. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the great “ medicine 
men” are all the time practising this same practical black art 
behind the scenes. Good Liberals understood Mr. Gladstone 
to be joking when in a moment of indiscretion he described him- 
self as “an old parliamentary hand.” But the present con- 
ditions are not normal. Tactics has become a prevalent epidemic. 
When our leaders, and our sub-leaders, and all those gifted confidants 
of our leaders and sub-leaders who write the newspapers, begin 
thinking aleud and telling their friends (in tones which are easily 
overheard by all and sundry their enemies) what clever traps 
they are baiting, what ingenious combinations they have in 
view to upset or maintain the delicate balance of the coalition, 
we should be more than human were we to escape this dangerous 
contagion ourselves. Perhaps if coalitions lead to this unhappy 
condition of affairs it is quite enough in itself to justify the detesta- 
tion with which they were regarded by our ancestors. 

According to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfour's 
Government “died of tactics’ in the autumn of 1905; but by 
the spring of the following year, Sir Henry’s own Government 
was sickening of the same disease. Since then we have been 
concerned with tactics to such an extent that principles and 
ideas have been altogether overlaid and suffocated. Tactics 
in Education Bills, in Irish Councils Bills, in Licensing Bills, 
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in Trade Disputes Bills, in Budgets, Budget Leagues and Anti- 
Budget Leagues, till between January and July of the present 
year, we arrived at the grand climacteric of tactics. Each of 
the great parties—the Liberals, the Radicals, the Labour and 
the Irish—which together make up this glorious coalition, was 
then going about claiming (much above its breath!) that it 
held its valued and respected allies in the hollow of its hand. 
Each subjected the others in turn to such a series of 
humiliations, and forced retreats, and stimulated marches, as 
has rarely been witnessed among good friends in the whole 
of our parliamentary annals. The leeks which were eaten at 
Westminster during this period must have produced a nausea, 
one would imagine, even among those loyal Welshmen who give 
their independent support to his Majesty’s Government. 

The plain man is weary of it all: the journalists no less 
than other people. Tactics make but thin, drivelling copy. 
But the journalists, poor devils, are more the slaves of fashion even 
than the women in “ hobbled ” skirts, or indeed, than any other 
section of humanity. When ideas and principles are the stock- 
in-trade at Westminster, Fleet Street is all agog with principles 
and ideas too. How much happier the Westminster Gazette, 
the Daily News, the Morning Leader and the Nation—not to 
mention others of a less empyrean pinion—if they were not all 
scratching their heads, and explaining to us busily how this, 
that, or the other obvious plain step cannot be taken, because 
in some remote and mysterious way it might disturb and dis- 
organise this beneficent and indispensable coalition upon which 
the happiness of the human race depends! Already, our whole 
nation is yawning over tactics from Cape Wrath to Beachy Head, 
and from Blacksod Bay to the Wash of Lincoln. This may be 
excellent business for those estimable people the civil servants— 
whose prayer is that they may be left in peace to serve their 
country faithfully between the hours of eleven and four, but is 
it precisely what is meant by the phrase “ Popular Govern- 
ment” % 

If we are to get back again to principles and ideas it will 
mean going over some old ground. Things have been happening 
while we have been obliviously marching and counter-marching. 
The principles are safe enough, Liberal as well as Unionist— 
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safe, but a trifle rusty. They would be the better of the burnisher, 
but stand in no need as yet of being renewed. With ideas, how- 
ever, it is different. New facts require to be dealt with under 
a fresh view. The idea, to possess any force must be an idea 
which corresponds to reality—a vigorous sound thing which 
is born out of the needs of the time. A dressed-up arrangement 
of fine sounding words which mean nothing—a high-flown senti- 
ment in the upper air—some phrase or maxim which did ex- 
cellent duty in the days of Mr. Cobden or Mr. Canning or Mr. 
Pitt, but the life of which ended ages ago, the interest of which 
is entirely gone out of it—these are not ideas in spite of their 
insistent pretensions to the title. They are no better than the 
Duc-da-mé of the melancholy Jacques—merely “ invocations 
to call fools into a circle.” And so of all the large family of 
empty sounds and war-cries with which at election times, more 
particularly, our good countrymen are roused and encouraged 
with more or less success to fight vigorously about nothing. 

The conclusion of this would seem to be that the plain man 
is always in the right to eschew tactics and dialectics in his own 
case. And, moreover, he appears to be more right than wrong 
in his present opinion that politicians upon both sides have be- 
come so much immersed in these activities as to have lost clear 
sight of the main objects of their existence. If we know where 
we want to go, perhaps we may find our way to the journey’s 
end; but if our chief concern is only to discover the easiest bit 
of road to travel on for the next few miles, we may very likely 
find ourselves at the year’s end very much where we started 
from at the beginning. We may save shoe leather and avoid 
dangers and adventures; but the result will not be any re- 
markable achievement. It will only be an undistinguished 
circular tour from opposition into office and back again. 


FREDERICK 8. OLIVER 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I aM aware that the production of this article needs some justifica- 
tion and apology. Most of those who happen to have their 
attention called to it will feel that it is certainly arrogant, and 
possibly ludicrous, for a schoolboy to attempt to deal with so 
important a subject as the question of the Public Schools in their 
relation to Modern England. But I feel reassured when I consider 
these objections; for I find that the very criticisms which would 
naturally be levelled at me, are as a matter of fact the very 
excuses I offer for writing as I do. These excuses consist of just 
these same two facts: first, that I am indeed a schoolboy; 
secondly, that the question is emphatically an important one, 
so important as to be almost critical. 

With regard to my being a schoolboy, or at any rate having 
only just ceased to be one, I shall very readily agree with any one 
who says that I have no right to offer opinions or suggestions. 
Clearly I have not. But one of the chief difficulties of dealing 
with the problems that the Public Schools present is that, as with 
so many other questions, those who have to deal with them are 
unable and often unwilling to look at the facts from more than 
one, and that usually the wrong, point of view. It is unnecessary 
to instance here the pages of nonsense that are written about the 
social question by people who have never had the smallest ex- 
perience of such matters, or the inefiable ignorance of a man who 
will solemnly write and publish a book about India after a few 
weeks’ tour of that country. The same truth confronts us in all 
questions of difficulty. There is never any lack of people who 
will write and speak; the objection is that they are like men 
describing the beauties or defects of a country they have never 
seen. The point of view which is most important is often not 
realised and not considered. Of course, often this vital aspect is 
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omitted, because nobody has sufficient knowledge to be able to 
state it, nor can they find others to do so. Englishmen find it 
hopelessly difficult to give their thoughts expression; those 
whom it is most essential of all to listen to, usually find this 
difficulty greatest, the commonest instance being the ordinary 
man in the street. 

So with the Public Schools. Writers and talkers on the subject 
are not far to seek. Socialists bitterly attack them, and at the 
same time know nothing about their subject; schoolmasters 
contribute their view, certainly an important one, but at the 
same time necessarily narrow and limited; old Public School boys 
write reminiscences in which everything has become rose-coloured 
through lapse of time. But chiefly because he cannot express 
himself, because he is young and inexperienced, the schoolboy of 
the moment, not the schoolboy of two or three years ago, never 
can tell how things strike him, never can bring forward what 
nobody else knows. And I contend that he knows facts and 
sees this Public School life in a way that would startle and 
astonish all. Therefore, I plead the fact of my being a school- 
boy as an excuse for my article. I wish to express a view 
seldom made plain. I can lay no claim to literary style or to 
practical wisdom. I should be happy if I could open the eyes of 
even a few. 

My other excuse is the importance of the subject. I wish to 
show the reasons for this importance as shortly as possible in the 
remainder of these lines. It is surely at once clear to all how great 
is the challenge which much of modern life throws in the faces of 
Public School men. It is unnecessary to dilate on it here. But 
it may be briefly considered that at the present moment an 
empire larger than the world has ever seen before is constantly 
demanding men, gentlemen, Public School men, to occupy 
positions of great authority and influence in its furthest corners. 
It is demanding clean, upright men whose lives will be an example 
to all who come under our Flag. It is demanding unselfish, wise, 
sympathetic men, who will deal with insight with races yet in 
their infancy. How are the Public Schools meeting this challenge ? 

Or at home, we are confronted with a social question which is 
like a blight over all the land. Millions ery aloud for decent 
clothing or ordimary daily bread. Unemployment is rampant. 
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The physique of the nation is deteriorating in its squalor and 
poverty. And in contrast to this we see a luxury that is loath- 
some and disgusting. I do not wish to be thought an ordinary 
denouncer of the rich man. I wish to avoid politics altogether, 
but I would dislike it to be imagined that I agree with those whose 
sole idea of social reform seems to be to confiscate capital and 
attack the capitalist. But I do say that the Ritz Hotel ought 
not to exist side by side with Whitechapel. Men live in London 
to-day lives of luxury that would disgust ancient Babylon. They 
eat and drink and roll along in their motor-cars with no thoughts 
beyond their own carcases and their own pleasure. Of course, 
I know well how many splendid English gentlemen, who still 
maintain the old English ideal of sturdiness, honour and sim- 
plicity there are, but luxury is steadily growing and must be 
faced. Are the Public Schools facing it ? 

Or, again, consider the moral question. Can any one deny 
the gravity of the outlook? We are confronted with a falling 
birthrate, an upper class honeycombed with immorality; any 
one may take the appalling evidence of our own terrible London 
streets at night. And from many sides come indications that a 
growing tolerance for a low moral standard is to be found among 
those from whom it should least be expected. To meet these 
evils, pure, clean, fine-spirited men are needed, men who will 
keep to the traditions of the home, who will be a shining example 
of purity in the land. Are the Public Schools meeting the 
demand ? | 

I propose briefly to answer these questions now that I still see 
school life from the inside. I know now (as do my school fellows) 
exactly of what kind the men are who have been sent out into 
the world to take honoured and responsible positions in society 
in the course of the last few years. I have just left one of the 
greatest of our schools, but I shall not base my remarks on that 
one alone. I shall use what I know of the schools in general. 

To take the same order therefore, are men being trained to 
meet Imperial problems? As regards the Empire certainly 
intellectually they are made aware of its existence. They are 
told that the Empire is a place where they must be good soldiers 
or civil servants, &c. They are told that their careers may be 
made in our Colonies. But are they ever told in anything but a 
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vague way the responsibilities of the Englishman over the seas 2 
Are they ever made to realise, for instance, that the attitude of 
the young soldiers and civilians in India to the people of the land 
may be a continual aggravation of an intensely difficult situation ? 
Are they told that whatever one may think of the political affairs 
in South Africa, Englishmen will need all their breeding and 
qualities as gentlemen if the races are to settle harmoniously 
together? I think not. Public School men are finely educated ; 
they also take away the qualities of courage, honour, sportsman- 
ship, chivalry, but what seems curiously left out is any idea of 
service. I am sure all the athletics of schools give men mag- 
nificent qualities, but the fact that athletics have now almost 
become a religion is in part responsible for the fact that the 
average schoolboy would tell a schoolfellow as he leaves school that 
he hopes to make some money and get plenty of games; and it 
is in this spirit that they go abroad. Is it thus that we shall keep 
Empire ? 

Again at home. I say unhesitatingly that the overwhelming 
majority of Public School men never give the Social question a 
single thought. And it is not their fault. How many school- 
masters teach them to? How many schoolmasters bother their 
heads on the subject themselves ? Of course, homes are also to 
blame. Boys are brought up with immensely increased luxury, 
they are often given unlimited money and unlimited amusement, 
at the same time they are never shown the squalor and misery 
of their fellow men. But the situation is critical. We Public 
School men must realise it quick. The masses are moving. The 
right of the upper classes or Public School educated classes to 
rule is being questioned. I have heard from those who witnessed 
the recent elections in the North of a sinister class-hatred never yet 
seen. The strain of poverty and hunger is becoming unbearable. 
And in spite of it all, few give the question the smallest atten= 
tion. They seek pleasure and money. They are luxurious and 
apathetic. And I believe it is true that if (as I earnestly trust) 
Socialism and other hateful modern theories are to be checked, if 
the upper classes are to maintain their rightful position as rulers, 
they must move and move at once. They must be prepared to 
make sacrifices, to be content with less, to be harder, to struggle 
less for themselves. If the whole body of Public School men 
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were to give personal unselfish attention to the Social problem, 
difficulties would fade like smoke. But to do this there must be 
a new spirit among masters as well as boys, there must be less 
bigotry, more breadth of outlook. 

Finally the question of morals. It seems to me of by far the 
greatest importance, easily overshadowing all the rest. Purity 
of morals is the key to every position. If the Public Schools are 
not sound on this subject, it is a mere waste of time to ask them 
to preserve Empire or give attention to social reform ; they would 
be utterly unable to do such things. I confess I wish I could 
write otherwise than I do. The state of affairs in the Public 
Schools on moral matters is of the gravest kind. From my own 
experience, as well as from what I have heard from many in 
diversities of schools, things are done which are hardly mention- 
able, which would make many respectable parents jump in their 
chairs. There is often an absolute tolerance and indifference 
to the most shocking immorality. Young lives are ruined, 
incurable habits are contracted, disgusting and horrible cases are 
brought to light. I do not wish to paint in too black colours. 
I believe in several schools there is a revival (I myself have 
witnessed one). Some headmasters are becoming alive to the 
situation, but beyond question there is still cause for the greatest 
anxiety. 

To just two classes of people I should like, simply as a school- 
boy who has had experience of such things, to appeal. I have 
said that many parents would be justifiably astonished. But 
often they are in a great degree responsible. I do not of course 
mean directly. They are much more to blame for a complete 
neglect of proper instruction and sympathy with their sons’ 
difficulties in moral matters. An enormous percentage of boys 
come to school utterly unprepared for what lies before them. I 
have heard from many that their fathers had spoken to them on 
the subject but that they had not understood what they meant ! 
The parent has more power than any one else in the world. He 
is not using it. 

Secondly, while I wish to express my full respect and admira- 
tion for the many splendid schoolmasters I have met, as a class 
they are not facing facts adequately. An enormous number of 
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before them, but they have got it before them in the wrong way. 
They regard it as a thing to be mentioned seldom. They brood 
darkly and are very suspicious, usually of the wrong people. Of 
proper help and instruction there is ludicrously little. They 
expel the offenders when some enormity comes to light and say 
no more about it till the next exposure. I repeat that this is not 
universally but very frequently true. The masters have the 
schools in their hands. Will they honestly face the position, take 
boys into their confidence, and try and cope with the evil like 
men ? 

In conclusion let me once more earnestly and urgently appeal 
not because I have any authority to, but simply as an ordinary 
schoolboy, to the Public Schools to move. I believe there is a 
far more sinister feature in English life now than has ever perhaps 
been before. While immorality is acknowledged as immorality 
it is comparatively easy to fight, but some people are now en- 
gaged in defending it as righteousness. A writer of note writes 
books to defend the principles of a harem on intellectual grounds. 
Moderns tell us that home life is out of date, that immorality is 
justifiable. There is a devilish doctrine frequently now used 
that it is necessary. The gentlemen of England could wipe such 
theories out of English life like writing from a slate. Will they 
move? I appeal especially to the very highest of the schools, 
by no means, as they should be, the best; in several cases I fear 
among the worst. Will you—Public School men of England— 
awake to your responsibility, will you put aside the frantic 
pursuit of money and sloth, will you come with all the glory 
of clean manhood to maintain our Empire, bring light to our 
great cities grovelling in a loathsome darkness? Will you take 
your opportunity? You have got your chance—now, at this 
moment. Your power is still unlimited. Will you allow the 
same evils that poisoned Rome and Babylon to eat into your 
own country? Will you resign your position and your greatness 
and subside into indolence or depravity, or will you boldly and 
courageously pick up the glove thrown daily and hourly at your 
feet ? 

Let none imagine that the situation will bear trifling or 
hesitation. We are face to face with a crisis. No small improve- 
ment willsuffice. The Public Schools must arise with a movement 
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which will be plain and obvious to all, which will be remembered 
and understood. If they will realise this, there is still a chance 
of saving our starving millions, of averting Socialism, of putting 
new life into England at home and beyond the seas. But if 
disaster comes, if this Empire is to fall and fail, if our society is 
to be rent and broken; in the crash of destruction heavy will be 
the burden of responsibility of our Great Public Schools. 


A Pusuic Scuoot Boy. 


LEOPOLD II. AND ALBERT I. 
THE NEW ERA IN BELGIUM 


ALmosT a year has now elapsed since the accession of King Albert 
to the Belgian throne, and from what the new ruler has already 
accomplished, both materially and morally, in his country, and 
for his country, it is now possible, and perhaps interesting, to 
make a survey, and further, to draw an object lesson. 

In an article which this Review published in January last, a 
week after the formal ceremony of accession which took place, 
according to the Belgian Constitution before the assembled 
representatives of all the vital forces of the country, the writer of 
these lines ventured to make what seemed then a somewhat 
risky and doubtful prediction on what the reign of Leopold II.’s 
successor should be—and would be: “ A reign of goodwill and 
labour.” The prophecy seems to have been entirely realised, and 
what seems most auspicious to the Belgians, is that from the first 
days of his reign the new King has, with considerable courage, 
begun this arduous and ungrateful task of making a total and 
clean sweep of all the abuse and scandal which had stained the 
last years of Leopold II.’s reign. To say the least, King Albert 
has handled this difficult work with more than ordinary tact, 
combined with singularly effective energy. He has dealt with the 
various problems with which he was confronted with a steel 
hand dressed in a silk glove, thus successfully combining the 
two principal portions of the task, namely, to make sweeping 
changes in the corrupt administration which depended directly 
on the Crown and to avoid giving the memory of his immediate 
predecessor too open an affront. 

To realise the grave difficulties with which the royal task was 
beset, one must remember what the last years of the reign of 
Leopold II. had been and to what extent this extraordinary 
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ruler, whose character had some fine parts and many striking 
weaknesses (to say the least) had embarrassed the government of 
his country and even imperilled the actual existence of the 
Belgian monarchy. 

What was the condition of Belgium in 1909? From a foreign 
standpoint, one saw nothing but clouds. The relations, for 
instance, between the London and Brussels Courts had been 
well-nigh severed, as a result of the Congo scandals and of the 
energetic and timely protests the former avowed policy of crime, 
murder and plunder had elicited in Great Britain; furthermore, 
the tone of official communications between the two countries 
had become anything but friendly. 

On the other hand, the official relations between Berlin and 
Brussels were not much warmer than the Anglo-Belgian ones. 
The visit King Leopold had paid to the Imperial family in 1904 
had never been returned and (so the story goes) the Kaiserin 
had even flatly refused to appear at the dinners, receptions and 
other functions which had been organised in Berlin to welcome 
the Belgian ruler, her Majesty’s reasons for this extreme course 
being Leopold II.’s private life, and more especially his conduct 
towards his late consort. This incident, which was only revealed 
several years later, caused a great sensation in Belgium, and one 
cannot help reminding, when recalling it, that the young Queen 
of the Netherlands, who was often approached with the view of 
inducing her to visit Brussels, persistently refused on somewhat 
similar grounds to those which had led the German Empress to 
act so stringently towards the late Belgian King. In a nutshell 
all European countries with which Belgium comes into social or 
political contact—save the French Republic—looked at Belgium’s 
“grand old man” with distrust and anger, and the Belgians, as 
a nation, suffered singularly from this state of things. 

_ At home the position of the Crown was also far from promising. 
King Leopold, who was above all an ambitious, selfish autocrat, 
neglected nothing—involuntarily, perhaps—to render inevitable 
the fall of the monarchy and the coming of a new political régime. 
Under his reign, and more especially in the ten last years of his 
reign, the “ prestige”’ of royalty decreased apace, and was ulti- 
mately reduced, in fact, to very little. His universally known 
family troubles, his inhuman cruelty to his wife and to his eldest 
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daughters, his lack of tenderness towards his youngest child, 
Princess Clementine, to whom he refused his consent to her marriage 
with Prince Victor Napoleon; his dangerously unconstitutional 
handling of the Congo affairs, his contempt for the Belgian Con- 
stitution, his evident dislike for family life, his continual absence 
from Belgium, and above all his marriage in extremis with Baroness 
Vaughan; all this had done a good deal to advance the hitherto 
very weak anti-dynastic and republican movement in Belgium 
to such an extent even that the well-known Labour leader, Mr, 
Emile Vandervelde, could remark once in the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives: “The man who has done the best work for the 
cause of Republicanism in this country is the King.” This is so 
true that even the staunchest admirers of Leopold II. admit 
that, had he lived ten years longer, Belgium would have ceased 
to be a Kingdom. 

Such was Belgium at the death of Leopold II. Distrust, 
enmity and anger were the sentiments with which the late King 
was favoured everywhere, at home and abroad, and one can now 
say it quite openly, the material prospects of the Belgian nation 
were far from rosy at the time. The late ruler had saddled his 
country with an enormous expenditure. Millions were to be 
spent in the Congo Colony in view of a harvest which would not 
be reaped for many years to come; millions were to be spent in 
magnificent but useless public works, in Brussels, in Antwerp, in 
Ostend. Millions, again, were to be spent on the creation of a 
Belgian commercial navy, and so on. All these undertakings 
—some of which were mere hobbies—had been ordered by 
Leopold II., and so strong was his personality, and so weak were 
his Ministers, that every royal request was at once complied with. 
The Chambers, of course, resisted several of these, and opposed 
some of them which were rightly regarded as pure follies. Still, 
Leopold II., who was a man of incomparable firmness of purpose, 
nearly always succeeded in having his own way, and had he lived, 
these millions would have been spent, despite the people’s very 
obvious discontent. 

Above all, what was at once remarkable in the relations 
between the Belgian people and the Crown, was that there seemed 
to be—and there actually was—a thick “ wall” between the two 
parties. This “wall” grew thicker as time went on, and at the 
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end of 1909 it was such that one may well say that both parties 
had a life and an activity quite independent from one another 
on each side of it. Leopold II., on his side, was little concerned 
with what happened in Belgium; he was always away, in France 
chiefly, or in some German watering-place. He purposely 
missed every opportunity of becoming popular, never being 
present, for instance, when a catastrophe or some national calamity 
had befallen his country. In some conspicuous instances he 
did as much as to send a telegram, but the telegram was 
always written with conspicuous stiffness and always had a 
foreign stamp on it. When in Belgium, Leopold was never seen 
in Brussels ; he lived in Laeken in complete solitude. And when 
some important duty compelled him to be in the Royal palace, 
he rushed there in his automobile, and left at the same speed as he 
hadcome. Nobody was allowed a glance at the “ great old man.” 
Once, in 1908, his absence from home had been so prolonged that 
a Minister was despatched by the Premier to advise his Majesty 
to return to Brussels. In fact, the papers first, and then public 
opinion, had begun to be concerned about the King’s conduct. 
Rumours of abdication had even been spread, which had received 
no contradiction, and, above all, no “ sentimental” contradic- 
tion, this showing well that the majority of the Belgians were 
prepared to view the proposed abdication with little discontent. 
Leopold II. had too deep a sense of realities to disregard the 
Ministerial request. He returned at once, and during two days 
he drove alone in his “ gala coach,” with footmen and equerries 
near by, amidst the streets of Brussels. There was not a cry, 
not a word of greeting, not one cheer, nothing but the cold 
silence which greets an utter stranger’s call. I seldom witnessed 
a more melancholy sight. On that day Leopold II. must have 
felt that his popularity had gone for ever. But as he was a man 
of business who saved time and never allowed sentiment 
to get the better of him, he did nothing to try and secure 
it anew. Having shown himself in the streets of Brussels, he 
deemed that he had done his “ duty,” and the next day he left 
for Paris, whence his private cares called him. 

On the other side of the “ wall” opposite the King, or, as one 
used to say in Brussels, opposite the “ Palace,’ was the 
people, the backbone of the nation, who transferred the 
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sympathy which Leopold II. had despised, or of which he had 
actually shown himself unworthy, to Prince Albert and to his 
charming consort, Princess Elisabeth. All the hopes of the 
Belgians were centred on this young couple, and had they not 
realised that King Leopold would be succeeded by a prince whose 
qualities so strongly and so justly appealed to them, there is little 
doubt but that Leopold II. would have been the last of Belgian 
Kings. Thisis a fact, and few people, outside Belgium, realise it. 
But Prince Albert, since the day he was selected by fate to ascend 
the Belgian throne, had given clear intimation of what he would be 
as a King; he had displayed so much interest in, so much firmness 
and so much kindness towards the people, in the somewhat strict 
limits the Belgian Constitution permits an heir-apparent, he had 
shown such a modern and clever conception of his rights and 
duties that the Belgians waited confidently for better days. 
Four months before his accession Prince Albert was given an 
opportunity of noticing that he had already won the hearts of 
his future subjects. On August 16, 1909, he landed in Antwerp, 
returning from a long cross-Congo trip; on that day the people 
of the Belgian metropolis, and the people of the Belgian capital, 
too, gave him a reception expressing all their enthusiasm, all 
their loyalty, and all their faith. On that day being in 
Brussels myself, I felt that the Belgian nation realised that 
Leopold II. could die now: the destinies of their country 
were in good hands. 

And thus Leopold II. died on December 17, at Laeken, after 
a short illness. None of his family were at his bedside. 


And now let us see what has been changed in Belgium since 
then. 

First of all, the “ wall’’ which had risen between people and 
ruler has disappeared. The King and Queen of the Belgians, 
evidently taught by experience and also following their own 
impulse, have lost no opportunity of living their subjects’ life, 
even that of the humblest of their subjects. They are seen 
everywhere; they are interested in every department of 
national activity. Albert I. presides over all kinds of cere- 
monies and functions and always says the right and tactful 
word, whether addressing business men, officials, sportsmen, 
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or workmen. The Queen acts likewise in the branches of life 
where a woman’s activity is more appropriate, such as art and 
charities. From the day of his accession the King knew how 
to prove that he was the right man in the right place, and that he 
was aware of what was expected from him. In his accession 
speech, which won the hearts of his subjects, he said, for 
instance. ‘‘ We develop in our children’s hearts the love of 
the native land, the love of our family, the love of all that is 
good; these are the virtues which make nations strong.” 

It is obvious, and at the time it was still more obvious (for 
Leopold II. had only been dead ten days) that the wording 
of the royal speech had been carefully laid out so as to make the 
people understand that something—and something essential, 
too—had been changed in Belgium. Love of children, love of 
family, love of all that is good—this is all that Leopold II. 
constantly disregarded; these are the ‘commonplace virtues ”’ 
which the late King thought unworthy of his genius ; and Albert I. 
acted wisely in reverting to this excellent tradition of honesty and 
family love, which had been inaugurated by Leopold I., and 
which always appealed so strongly to the feelings of the average 
Belgian. 

Love of family: One of the first actions of King Albert was 
to allow Princess Louise, King Leopold’s eldest daughter, to come 
back to Belgium when the anger of her father had expelled 
her. As a matter of fact the Princess did not ask, but was asked, 
to come to her father’s funeral, and received full royal honours on 
entering the Belgian land, where she could have remained peace- 
fully had she deemed fit to do so. Further, King Albert at once 
authorised Leopold II.’s youngest daughter, Princess Clementine, 
to marry Prince Victor Napoleon, who is the pretender to the 
French Crown in the Bonapartist interest. This marriage had 
been planned for several years; it was calculated to have been 
the happy and normal outcome of a real love romance, but Leopold 
II. always opposed it—for mere political reasons; he could not 
admit that this daughter—the granddaughter of a Princess of 
Orleans (Leopold I.’s second wife was the daughter of King 
Louis-Philippe) could marry the head of the rival Bonapartist 
party. The refusal of the King’s consent was subject to strong 
criticism in Belgium and abroad, and the King of Italy even 
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intervened to induce Leopold II. to reconsider his decision, but 
in vain. Further, to put a stop to a campaign which was being 
started in the Radical and Socialist papers of Brussels against the 
“cruel King,” le roi cruel, the Sovereign did not shrink from 
indulging personally in active newspaper polemics. He con- 
tributed an article to the Indépendance Belge, explaining the 
reasons for his attitude, and this perhaps unique article, which 
appeared without any one knowing the name of its author, stopped 
the matter and checked the Press campaign. The two Princes, 
whose marriage would have been widely popular in Belgium, 
apparently gave up their plans. Still, they remained faithful to one 
another. Shortly after his accession, King Albert gave his cordial 
consent to their union, which is to take place in November, in Italy. 
Eove of his people: King Albert has given Belgium every 
proof of his deep interest in their enterprise and welfare. 
He has become President of thousands of local societies of 
labour, sport and enjoyment; he has constantly encouraged, by 
his untiring presence and personal influence, every manifestation 
of Belgian activity and especially, the International Exhibition 
of Brussels. He has never lost an opportunity of bringing com- 
fort to State, or any other class of public servants who had 
been wounded or disabled in their work, and his gracious consort 
has always insisted on accompanying him in his benevolent 
visits. Quite recently, Queen Elisabeth paid several calls on 
the famous veteran Belgian painter, M. Eugéne Laermans, who 
is, unfortunately, on the verge of blindness. Every one knows 
with what contemptuous indifference Leopold II. treated 
artists, scientists, writers, all men who were not actual men of 
action; this delicate kindness shows that an entirely different 
spirit now reigns at the Belgian Court. Another instance of 
his constant solicitude was King Albert’s speedy return from 
Tyrol as soon as he heard that a disastrous fire had destroyed a 
part of the Brussels Exhibition. “I have returned,” he said, on 
alighting from the train, “to tell you that whatever misfortune 
happens to my people stirs my own heart to its depths.” For 
it has been King Albert’s constant policy to show his people 
how truly he shares all their joys and all their misfortunes. 
Further, his simplicity has always appealed to the public, and 
he has always been anxious not to surround the throne with too 
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much pomp. When Leopold II. used to drive through the streets 
of Brussels for some State function the postillions always drove 
with loaded guns on their shoulders or with loaded pistols 
attached to their saddles. This stern practice has now been 
abandoned, and the Belgians to-day see their King and their 
Queen without this unnecessary display of firearms. This is 
only a small instance, but it shows with what constant strength 
of purpose the young King of the Belgians has tried to get nearer 
his people so as to win their confidence and affection. “If you 
want to make the people weep,” was the ancient Latin saying, 
on which the whole dramatic art rests, ‘‘ you must weep yourself 
first.” So much for love and affection. If a monarch wants to 
be liked, he must like himself. King Albert has understood this, 
and has laboured accordingly. 


Now let us look at what he has done as a King in the political 
domain. 

From a foreign standpoint, he has so far been most successful. 
His first accession visit ought to have been to the British Court, 
not only because of the traditional ties of relationship and friend- 
ship existing between the British and Belgian royal families, 
but also in recognition of the very significantly kind attitude of 
the Duke of Connaught when he came to Brussels as King 
Edward’s envoy to attend Leopold II.’s funeral. While all the 
other foreign envoys left Brussels as soon as the oaken coffin of 
the late King had been placed in the Royal Chapel of Laeken, 
the English Prince remained and attended the ceremony of 
accession in his official capacity. The Belgians, who had 
always been pained at the somewhat cool official relations 
between London and Brussels, laid great stress on the Duke 
of Connaught’s attitude, which very probably had been the 
consequence of instructions given by the ever-mourned King 
Edward, and in return there was a strong feeling in Brussels in 
favour of a Royal visit to London taking place as soon as the 
Court-mourning would allow. Unfortunately, King Edward 
died in the meanwhile. In the Court circles it was wondered 
whether King Albert would go to London for the funeral; the 
very strict protocol of the Belgian Court opposed such a voyage 
on the grounds that no accession visit had yet been made by the 
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Belgian Sovereign ; but Albert I. declined to take notice of these 
petty contingencies, and he left for the British capital, where he 
was received with conspicuous kindness, and where he met many 
of his royal kinsmen. In his attitude towards Great Britain the 
Belgian monarch has always shown an ardent desire of repairing 
the blunders made by Leopold II. and his Ministers. King 
Albert knows that Great Britain is the traditional and natural 
guardian of Belgium’s independence, and that no friendship is 
more precious to her. His predecessor had not, despite his 
great political foresight, understood this, and had allowed 
Congo affairs to interfere in the hitherto excellent relations 
between the two kingdoms. Every opportunity has been used 
by King Albert to restore friendship between Belgium and 
England, and the most recent of these opportunities was the 
re-opening, on September 19, of the British Section of the Brussels 
International Exhibition. The King had laid great stress on 
this function, and had asked the British Commissioners to post- 
pone it until his return from his accession visit to the Queen 
of the Netherlands. The Section being re-opened, the King 
answering Sir Arthur Hardinge’s very eloquent and tactful speech 
of welcome, delivered a speech from which I take the following : 


Allow me, gentlemen, to say to you again to-day how much I have deplored 
that sad event, and how I have shared the affliction caused here, as in England, 
by the loss of so much work and so many beautiful things. But your firmness 
and your energy have risen to the height of the circumstances. In setting to 
work again immediately, gentlemen of the committee, you and your devoted 
helpers have achieved an incomparable tour de force. 

Thanks to you and to the British authorities, to whom I am happy to offer 
the expression of my gratitude, the British section is reconstituted. Your high 
courage has added a new element of attraction to our vast enterprise, and you 
have given to us Belgians a new testimony of friendship which we shall never 
forget. Your Excellency has associated the British and the Belgian people in 
the eulogy which you have made in such happy terms of the work of repairing 
the disaster caused by the fire. Certainly the Belgians have displayed in that 
work their fine qualities of courage and perseverance which no misfortune can 
daunt, and I congratulate them upon it highly. But what shall I say of the 
English, of the Government as of the exhibitors—who, in reconstructing in the 
space of a few weeks a section as beautiful and interesting as any one could 
possibly wish, have once more shown of what that. unconquerable tenacity the 
characteristic of the British nation is capable? I can find no words to express 
to your Excellency my admiration and my gratitude. 

It is with joy that I declare the new British Section open. 
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Carefully and warmly worded as it is, this speec has made an 
excellent impression in Belgium and in England; it has been the 
timely result of his Majesty’s arduous task of reconstruction, and 
the Anglo-Belgian relations are now restored to their normal 
level of cordiality. The recent visit of the Lord Mayor of London 
to Brussels has drawn closer ties of friendship between the two 
capitals, and, above all, the Belgians feel that the British are 
real and disinterested friends, besides possible allies, as other 
professed friends might be tempted to intrude upon her territory 
in case of war. This had been forgotten, and for many years 
Englishmen had been treated almost as foes, if not, certainly as 
eventual intruders. This is the past. Things are now in their 
right shape, and when the Belgian royal couple visit London next 
year these new sentiments, or rather, these renewed sentiments, 
will surely be echoed officially. 

Further, the King of the Belgians has visited this year Berlin 
and Paris. In both capitals he received a warm welcome, 
and in both he pronounced the few tactful words expected 
from him. The task was not an easy one, as the King had to be 
careful not to show more cordiality—or less—in Berlin than in 
Paris, or in Paris than in Berlin, Belgium being neutral, and 
above all, being divided in two great parties, the pro-French and 
the pro-Germans.* The least excessive word could have caused 
trouble in Belgium and especially in Brussels, where the two 
conflicting influences face each other directly. The result of 
these visits will be beneficial to Belgium, inasmuch as the Kaiser 
has visited, and President Falliéres will visit Brussels, thus re- 
opening the Belgian Court to normal international and courteous 
intercourse. Visits of equal cordiality, have also been paid to 
Amsterdam and Vienna. 

On the other hand, the International Exhibition of Brussels 
afforded his Majesty ample opportunity of showing his regard 
for, and his desire to develop friendly relations with, Belgium’s 
neighbours or her business friends. Every foreign section re- 
ceived the King’s special visit, and on every visit did the King, 
with untirmg kindness and remarkable technical knowledge, 
express himself in adequate terms on the great honour the great 
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European Powers had paid Belgium in sending such valuable 
exhibits to the Exhibition. All this shows that something has 
been altered in Belgium, especially when one thinks that Leopold 
II., visiting the works of the Exhibition last year, and asked to 
express his opinion, only said these words: “C’est bien laid.” 
It is true that the Exhibition had not been located in the site 
the late King had wished. 


At home, Albert I. has done very well, too. Here his task 
was a little easier, for the Belgians, after Leopold II., dreamt, if 
not of reconciliation, surely of conciliation. He has conquered 
Conservatives, Liberals, and even Socialists, the latter (who are 
declared Republicans) finding very little ground to attack him. 
The Belgian Constitution says that the King must be above 
political parties—and King Albert is a true Constitutional King. 
His object is to be fair to every one, but while his sympathy very 
probably rests with the moderate Liberals, he realises that the 
country has given itself a Conservative Government, and he acts 
accordingly. His task is not always easy, but he displays great 
firmness in its accomplishment. His policy is one of reason. 
He wants Belgium to have an army, but he never approved of 
millions being showered on a navy, on sumptuous and useless 
public works, as was the case under the preceding reign, and 
slowly but surely he has ordered the cancelling of the most 
costly of these works, for which Leopold II. had signed ruinous 
contracts. The “Ecole Mondiale” of Tervuren will not be 
built, nor will the important works regarding the Scheldt be 
undertaken in Antwerp now. The millions thus saved will con- 
tribute to the welfare of his Majesty’s Congo subjects, and at 
the King’s request will be devoted especially to anti-sleeping 


sickness research. A better and more useful object could hardly 
be found. 


I have attempted to draw a picture of King Albert. If one 
considers in what condition he found his royal legacy on ascending 
the throne and what he has done in less than one year, one cannot 
help thinking that he has accomplished a gigantic work, which 
few people realise outside or even in Belgium. One cannot foresee 
the future, but it is only fairness to record the great success 
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achieved by the new Belgian ruler in every domain and in every 
direction. 

When King Edward died, a newspaper said that “as long 
as his late Majesty had lived the world had always felt in 
security, as King Edward was an arbitrator to whose wisdom 
one always felt one could apply in case of emergency.” The 
world has lost this incomparable arbitrator, but who knows 
whether the ruler who will succeed him in this unique capacity 
may not be, in future years, the monarch who, in the handling of 
the affairs of a State, small in surface, but great in riches, in- 
dustry and enterprise, has displayed such great qualities of 
wisdom and firmness as King Albert? Leopold I. used to give 
his precious advice to Queen Victoria. Nobody knows whether 
King Albert, when he will have ruled for many more years and 
will have received the surname of “‘ The Wise,” to which he seems 
entitled, will not also have an authoritative voice in the Councils 
of European diplomacy. , 

RENE FEIBELMAN. 


THE TRADE IN FEATHERS 
A CASE FOR THE DEFENCE 


In view of the many endeavours by humanitarians and senti- 
mentalists to foster an agitation against the use of the plumages 
of foreign wild birds for millinery purposes, and in view of the 
recent legislative proposals to restrict the trade by the passing of 
some Act to prohibit the importation into this country, the 
opinion of those engaged in the industry may prove useful to those 
who desire a further and better knowledge of the subject. At 
the same time, it should serve to make clear many points that 
have been confused by those who have either partially studied 
the question or deliberately ignored facts that must be taken into 
consideration, if a fair estimate of existing conditions is to be 
formed. 

It seems to have been generally concluded from the assertions 
of the agitators that the avi-fauna of foreign countries is threatened 
with extermination solely in consequence of the use of plumages 
and skins for decorative and millinery purposes. That many 
birds are killed annually for such purposes none will deny, but 
the actual numbers, considering the areas and characteristics 
of the countries from which they are obtained, are relatively 
so small that no fears of extermination need be entertained. 
Although in every foreign country an occasional decrease and some- 
times even the disappearance of birds is recorded, it is only in 
localities which have been invaded and explored by mankind, 
and opened up to civilisation. 

The sentimentalist has failed to appreciate the meaning and 
cause of these local disturbances, and in asserting that this decrease 
and disappearance are due to the pursuit of birds for their plumage, 
he displays a lamentable lack of knowledge. That there are 
many instances where rare birds appear to be threatened with 
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extinetion may be perfectly true, but these species are not used 
for millinery purposes, and the remedy—if there be one—is there- 
fore not to be found in an unpractical suggestion to restrict the 
industry by prohibiting the importations obtained from species 
which prove to be plentiful. There has never been any indication 
in the shipments to suggest the extinction of any species con- 
tributing the supply for decorative purposes, and the extermina- 
tion or local disappearance noticeable in some parts is entirely due 
to other causes, which certain naturalists in their enthusiasm for 
the birds have completely ignored. This is why the legislation 
promoted by rather blundering enthusiasts for bird protection 
would fail entirely to have the desired effect in the interests of 
avi-fauna, even if it could pass the Houses of Parliament. 

In the interests of the campaign against the feather trade, 
facts, figures, and reports have been doctored in a fashion that if 
it were more honest in purpose, would deserve praise for its 
skill. Where are the world’s rare birds? I use the term rare, as 
it has been chosen by the opponents to the trade, and in default 
of a more explicit term, let us suppose that it means birds seldom 
seen in or near the established haunts of man. The rare birds are 
in the world’s primitive places, largely in the vast almost 
unexplored regions of South America, and other tropical or 
semi-tropical regions through which civilisation and progress are 
slowly beginning to move, under the stimulus of European 
capital. The whole of Africa may be said to be opened up to-day, 
there are few regions that do not have some trade, direct or 
indirect, with Europe. Development throughout the United 
States has progressed at surprising pace, and in these two regions, 
so widely separated in climate, in religion, and in life, you find 
one common result, the rare birds have left the inhabited areas 
for the regions in which it is hard to follow them. Tropical 
birds retire during the breeding-season to districts in which men 
would succumb to malaria and other fevers associated with hot 
countries and swampy districts, for in breeding-time the birds 
deliberately seek remote districts in order to be as far removed as 
possible from the pursuit of all enemies, chiefly four-footed ones. 
But it stands to reason that as man opens up countries that have 
never been opened up before, as he cuts down forests or drains 


swamps, and builds railway lines, the sanctuaries of bird life are 
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violated and the man with a gun shoots all that runs and flies. 
Such is the nature of man, and students of man’s history will bear 
me out that men’s pursuit of wild life existed some thousands of 
years before the London feather trade was established, before 
London was more than a small collection of wattled huts among 
the Thames marshes, inhabited by early Britons who depended 
for their food upon their capacity to kill both bird and beast. 
The absence of a trade in feathers did not prevent many birds 
that were quite common in England from becoming practically 
unknown in this country. The whole of our East Coast was once 
a thriving home of storks, bitterns, bustards, wild swans and 
geese, and many other birds that are not seen to-day. As soon 
as the fens were drained, and the marsh lands reclaimed, these 
birds, or as many as remained, were slaughtered, though I have 
yet to learn that there was any feather trade to account for it. 
I do not suggest that this acknowledged regrettable destruction 
of birds would serve as a justification to the trade if it could be 
proved that the trade was engaged in a work of extermination. 
That is not the object of my argument. I wish to point out that 
the bittern, the stork, and the bustards are not extinct, because 
they have left England. Even as near to us as Holland the stork 
thrives, on the vast rolling plains of Western Spain the larger 
and smaller bustards exist in flocks, and in the marshes of Southern 
Europe one may hear and see the bittern every evening of the 
year. All that has happened is that the birds have sought the 
areas of comparative protection. So it is in the United States. 
The gulls and terns, once so numerous along the Atlantic coast 
of the United States have left the areas of the large towns but 
remain plentiful elsewhere. 

The egret, one of the heron family, which formerly roamed 
over many of the United States, the bird whose beautiful feathers 
are an ornament worn just now by women of fashion, has been 
driven from its accustomed haunts, and, as far as the United 
States are concerned, greatly reduced in numbers, but thrives 
to-day in the remote Everglades of Florida and other Southern 
States. 

Birds are naturally shy of man; man who kills for the sake of 
killing, who hunts the elephant for its tusks and the lion for its 
hide, and would kill the harmless and beautiful giraffe. The fact 
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that there is no trade in dead giraffes does not appear to mend the 
matter for this stately inhabitant of the African forests. The 
South American continent, with a total area of between six and 
seven millions of square miles, is for the most part unexplored, 
and possesses enormous agricultural possibilities. Down to the 
present time, little more than the fringe of this vast continent has 
been developed and its population is but equal to that of the 
British Isles. Its large towns are almost all on, or near the coast, 
and its interior is a wilderness of swamps, forests, and mountains. 
It is unrivalled throughout the world for its mighty rivers and 
its enormous forests—forests that have grown through long ages 
until they present the greatest mass of vegetation on the face of 
the earth. They are impenetrable, none but the birds and beasts 
that dwell there may know the mysteries that are hidden or 
imprisoned in their depths. Some naturalists still hope to dis- 
cover the giant sloth sleeping in these forests. Birds are abundant, 
numbering ‘over 2000 species, from the ravenous condor of the 
mountains to the gem-like humming-birds.} Venezuela¥with its 
area of 560,000 square miles and meagre population of less than 
three millions, is but one-twelfth of this enormous continent. 
Slow in development of agriculture, the people depend almost 
entirely upon the natural products of the country—labour and 
population being quite insufficient to encourage cultivation and 
manufactures on anything approaching a Western scale. 

The principal activities of Venezuela, and in fact of a greater 
part of the South American continent, are the export of timber, 
cutting, or tapping rubber trees, and cattle-raising. From a 
study of the Consular Reports in the last twelve years, it will be 
found that this vast and half known country of Venezuela has been 
exploiting forests in the collecting of Balata rubber and timber. 
The rubber is collected less by process of tapping the trees than 
by felling them, and some idea of the enormous destruction of 
trees and consequent disturbance of birds may be gathered from 
the growth of the exports since the year 1898. In that year the 
export of Balata rubber was 580,000 kilos. In the year 1908, 
the export has reached a total of nearly two million’kilos— 
mostly obtained by felling Balata trees. 

It will thus be seen that in countries of such a character, 
where a meagre population depends upon the natural products 
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in this manner, such a destruction of forest trees must result in 
a local extermination, not only of the birds, but other living 
creatures, but it must be as clearly seen that it does not follow as 
a consequence of this that any are threatened with extinction. 
Many of the feathers exported from this and other countries are 
gathered as a secondary branch of this collecting business, many 
are plucked from birds killed for food and sport. The value and 
quantity of the feathers exported, indicates that such collections 
could in no manner prove lucrative as a primary occupation, and 
taking into consideration the large areas from which this Balata 
rubber is obtained, and the relatively small quantity of feathers 
collected in those areas, but a small number of birds are killed, 
and they are but a very small fraction of the countless numbers 
disturbed. The assertion that whole areas have been swept clean 
of plumage birds by slaughtering them, is thus disproved and 
disposed of. 

In spite of the comparatively modern creation of trade in- 
terests, South American landowners are taking steps to preserve 
the egret on their estates in vast heronries called “ garceros,”’ in 
order that a constant supply of the feathers of the adult birds 
may be obtained without the need of killing or following them 
into their well-nigh inaccessible haunts. 1 do not suggest that 
the action of these landowners is based upon humanitarian 
instincts—it has a commercial basis, the best interests of commerce 
lying in the protection, within reasonable limits, of all birds that 
are used for commercial purposes and are not destructive to the 
work of man. The lust for slaughter is one of the imperfections 
of our race, and a force that will always lead to the destruction of 
wild life. Men of the highest principles and character succumb 
to this weakness. That is why no restraint of trade will stay the 
killing of birds. Some may take exception to this, but I need only 
refer to the recent visit of Mr. Roosevelt to East Africa when 
both bird and beast were slaughtered, and newspapers here and 
on the other side paid him a very large sum for telling the public 
how he did it. The societies for the preservation of wild life 
maintained a discreet silence. Mr. Roosevelt has given bird 
sanctuaries to the United States and shown himself a humane 
and enlightened man, and I have no wish to treat his recent holi- 
day as a medium for attack upon a humanitarian who has been 
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generous in protecting birds he has no desire to kill. Rather I 
would point it as an illustration of the lust for slaughter, that in 
greater or lesser degree is active or latent among all men, and, in 
view of it, I would ask impartial readers to admit that the problem 
of saving rare birds will not be solved by putting an end to a 
trade that is as much concerned with the plumages of English 
game birds, shot by humanitarians or their friends, as with the 
feathers of foreign wild birds. 

The theory of extermination of birds has perhaps never been 
more thoroughly dealt with than by the late Professor Newton— 
one of the most eminent ornithologists of modern times. In his 
writings on the subject, he has very clearly defined the agencies 
which have caused, and will continue to cause, extermination of 
wild birds and other living creatures, and his conclusions may be 
summarised as follows: 

Civilisation and agriculture are opposed to and destructive of 
conditions favourable to wild birds. In virgin country it has 
always been the habit of colonials and settlers to destroy the 
surrounding jungle by fire, in order to clear the ground for future 
crops and other purposes, thus destroying entirely the means of 
sustenance of a great many living creatures, even if they escape 
the conflagration. By felling trees, draining land, destroying 
marshes, many species are driven by the early settlers to other 
parts. If some species return to these parts it is often found 
necessary to destroy them in order to protect the crops. Even where 
the virgin soil is not immediately brought under cultivation, by 
felling the forests or burning the brushwood, settlers have often 
introduced certain animals which attack the aboriginal population. 
Against these animals which either attack them or rob them of 
their food, many of the species are unprepared and absolutely 
helpless, and the consequence is, especially in islands, many of 
which have their own peculiar fauna, that wild creatures find 
great difficulty in preserving their existence and succumb. 

The national prosperity of some countries depends largely 
upon agricultural pursuits, and it will be clearly seen from this 
brief summary of the studies of the late Professor Newton that it 
is in the preparation of a country for agricultural purposes that 
bird life is first disturbed and then seriously affected. 

It is, however, contended that the agriculturist’s welfare and 
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progress are seriously jeopardised by the absence of birds which are 
yearly being destroyed in such parts for the sake of their plumes. 

But an agricultural country which has already been cleared of 
all those conditions favourable to wild-bird life, does not retain 
sufficient quantity of plumaged birds to attract plume hunters. 
Even if the agriculturist took no steps to prevent such visits, 
his attitude towards birds which remain or return—many being 
insectivorous species mostly useless for any trade purposes— 
is often aggressive. 

The largest export from any foreign country of any species of 
interest to the agriculturist, the bird whose destruction is 
greatly lamented by the sentimentalists who afiect such deep 
concern for the agriculturist, is the common green parrot of 
British India. This is a grain-eating bird of the worst character, 
existing in the country in such innumerable quantities that 
Rudyard Kipling refers to the parrots as “ shrieking green hosts.” 
The number of skins of this species yearly exported from British 
India (until 1903, when laws were passed prohibiting the export) 
far exceeded those of any species from any other part of the 
world, either from wild or agricultural districts; and yet it has 
never been contended that this destruction has in any manner 
approached such a measure as to justify regret on the part of the 
agriculturist, or the assertion that the parrots are threatened 
with extinction. The Indian still kills countless green parrots 
in order to preserve his grain, but, where of old he could send the 
skins to London and get for them a small price which helped him 
to pay his way, the birds are now left to rot where they are killed. 
They may not be eaten—religion forbids. A few thousand are 
smuggled over, but it must not be imagined that the trade is 
responsible for this. The trade cannot control consignments to 
a free market, and as soon as men have any marketable commodity 
they make haste to send it to London, which, having a free trade 
and a huge market for everything, is always bound to attract 
produce from all quarters. It matters not at all whether trade 
is good or bad, whether goods are required or prohibited they 
will reach London somehow, and absolutely without invitation. 
If they did not come to London, France and Germany would 
absorb them gladly enough. 

The extinction of many species can be traced to those agencies 
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which Professor Newton has so clearly shown to constitute the 
only perfect theory of extermination which can be advanced, and 
it will be evident to all that this is the more acceptable because 
it is proved. There is, however, another theory which, although 
advanced also by the late Professor Newton, remains a theory for 
want of that element of substantiation which has so completely 
proved the theory already dealt with. It is referred to by the 
late Professor Newton as follows: “One other cause which 
threatens the existence of many species of birds is the rage for 
wearing feathers.” 

Suppressing all other theories, the bird protectionist has 
seized upon this—the one other theory—and has, with the aid of 
many misleading, exaggerated and distorted statements, violently 
canvassed the Press of this country during recent years in such a 
manner as to represent the extermination and extinction of birds 
as due to no other cause. It does not appear to have entered 
into the calculations of those who advance such incomplete and 
dishonest arguments, that any part of the export of plumages of 
wild birds could be those which are killed for food, or for protection 
of crops, or for sport. No matter what birds are killed, or where 
they are killed, or for what purpose they are killed, the trade’s 
opponents have converted every incident or assertion likely to 
suit their purpose into sensational and often fictitious statements 
which serve no other purpose than to mislead the public, and 
attack those who have created an industry out of a waste and a 
natural product which, like many other natural products, is the 
voluntary export of another country. 

This one other theory appears to have been advanced by the 
late Professor Newton in 1876, by the Selborne Society in 1885, 
again by Professor Newton in 1893, and it has been revived by 
other societies whenever there has been a fashion for any par- 
ticular plumage. 

There is no question whatever that, at the present time, the 
supplies in the gross are as large as ever, and give no sign of 
diminution. It must, therefore, be obvious that the theory of 
1876 is not proved, but the opponent of the trade remains staunch 
to this unproved theory, and has added to it the extraordinary 
assertion that birds are systematically hunted and killed in their 
breeding-season. 
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If this were true—that the birds were killed and prevented 
from breeding—the extinction of many species would soon be 
evident. Although there are many instances of some species 
having become extinct from the proved theories expounded by 
Professor Newton, there is not one single record of any species 
having become extinct, or being threatened with extinction from 
the particular theory adopted by those who are at present attacking 
the feather trade. It cannot be denied that some birds are 
killed during the breeding-season, but it may here be definitely 
stated that the feathers are not collected only at that time, and 
that for trade purposes it is quite unnecessary they should be. 
The assertion that feathers are of little value for trade purposes 
at other times, and that they are only profitable “ when rich in 
the brilliancy and abundance begotten of sexual selection” is a 
gross and unfounded libel, one that can be abundantly disproved 
by an examination of the goods as they arrive. During a greater 
part of the year, wild birds disperse themselves over very large 
areas, but during the breeding-season they congregate in selected 
and generally inaccessible parts where they find natural protection 
from civilisation; and as long as these unknown wilds exist, birds 
will find protection from the hunter and the sportsman and those 
agencies of destruction which the late Professor Newton has 
clearly laid down. The British game-bird feathers which are so 
extensively used in the fancy feather trade are not obtainable in 
the breeding-season, and yet they meet all the trade’s requirements. 
It is no more necessary to kill tropical birds in the breeding-season, 
than to kill partridges and pheasants in June. 


EGRET FEATHERS 


The largest export of egret feathers is from Venezuela, and in 
dealing with the subject at this point the characteristics of the 
country which have now been partly dealt with already must not 
be forgotten. 

The particular feathers used for millinery purposes are those 
which are only attained by the birds of both sexes during their 
breeding-season. At the end of the breeding-season these plumes 
are naturally discarded by the birds: this is a statement which, to 
the trained ornithologist, permits of no question whatever. It is 
extraordinary that all those who have taken any active part in 
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the agitation against the use of these plumes, have suppressed 
this fact, and asserted that moulted feathers are a “ myth” or 
“ the invention of the trade,” and that there is no way of collecting 
the feathers except by systematically hunting the birds during 
the breeding-season, under conditions involving the death of the 
parent birds and the starvation of the nestlings. 

In support of these distorted statements, photographs have 
been exhibited, showing dead bodies of adult white herons, and the 
young in their nests left in a state of collapse from want of food. 
These pictures have been widely circulated and in such manner 
as to leave one impression only, that the feathers are unobtainable 
save by killing the birds and leaving the young to starve. The 
photographs referred to and issued by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, have nothing whatever to do with the col- 
lection of egret feathers for trade purposes. They were obtained 
in Australia where there is not, and never has been, any collection 
of egret plumes for trade purposes, and until these photographs 
were issued, it was not known to the trade that the birds existed 
there. None have ever been exported to this country, and it 
must be obvious that if ever the egret existed in Australia in any 
great numbers, its present scarcity is only due to the rapid develop- 
ment of that continent. The meanings applied to the pictures 
and their subsequent publication as illustrating the only method of 
obtaining the plumes, are but a pitiful example of the evidence 
which the sentimentalist eagerly accepts as sufficient for his 
propaganda. 

Living as the egrets do during the wet months—their breeding- 
season—in a wilderness of jungle and swamp, which is for the 
greater part under water, inaccessible save in boats, the birds are 
undoubtedly protected by nature until the dry season approaches 
towards the latter part of their breeding-time. As the dry season 
develops the birds roam over larger areas in search of food, and 
thus bring themselves within range of the guns of those engaged 
in collecting rubber, &c., but it must not be concluded that any 
large proportion is killed or that it is possible to kill any such 
number of birds as are slaughtered in this country on such dates 
as August 12 and September 1. Neither must it be concluded 
that both parents are invariably shot. 

For many years it has been known in the trade that a great 
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part of the supply from South America is obtained by collecting 
the feathers naturally shed by the birds, and from an examination 
of the goods as they arrive from Venezuela, the opinion of those who 
know the business is that considerably more than half the supply 
jssoobtained. Every effort has been made to ridicule the traffic 
in moulted feathers. Although the trade obtained substantial 
confirmation of their views from men who have lived in Venezuela 
and whose reputations are unassailable, this evidence has been 
constantly repudiated on its appearance by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, which has published, with one 
exception, nothing more than empty contradictions from people 
who have no experience or knowledge of the particular country, 
or of the conditions under which the feathers are collected. The 
one exception confirming the evidence obtained by the trade as to 
the existence of moulted feathers and protected “ garceros,” is 
contained in a letter from his Britannic Majesty’s Minister in 
Venezuela, under date of January 14, 1909, directed to the 
R.S.P.B. and although it does not fully agree with all that has 
been published by the trade on the subject, it contains ample 
confirmation of the statement that large garceros exist in which 
the birds are protected during their nesting season, and that 
moulted feathers are collected in these areas and form an 
important part of the exports, estimated in this official report 
as low as twenty-five per cent. 

While those of experience in the trade, from their examination 
of the imports, estimate the proportion of moulted feathers and 
feathers collected in the protected garceros at a much higher figure, 
the fact having been proved that such feathers are collected in a 
substantial quantity is much more important than any difference 
of opinion which may exist as to the exact proportion of that 
class of feather, which although slightly inferior in quality, is 
found to meet most, if not all, the requirements of the trade. 

The following extracts from the Minister’s report referred to 
will prove interesting : 


Fortunately it gradually dawned on the owners of garceros that they 
possessed a valuable property and that they could secure a certain annual 
revenue by checking this indiscriminate slaughter, by protecting the egrets to 
some extent during the breeding-season. Consequently for some years already, 
most of the more intelligent owners of the estates containing garceros do not 
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rent them out except on certain conditions, which prevent any killing of the 
birds in the garceros themselves before the young are fledged. Till then, only 
moulted feathers are allowed to be collected inside the garceros, and birds are 
only permitted to be shot outside at their feeding-places, which are frequently 
situated at some distance from their nests. 

. .. The birds are migratory and range over vast areas, consequently the 

danger of the extermination of the species is not one that would appear to be 
imminent. 
The true significance of this extract will be made all the more 
apparent by a reference to the industry of another large continent, 
viz. to the ostrich-farming in South Africa. Before the northern 
parts of this continent were conguered by Europeans, wild 
ostriches existed in large and numerous flocks, not only in the 
north, but over most of the continent. So rapidly were their 
numbers reduced in the north, as the result of the reckless shooting 
of the birds by invading colonists, that it at one time seemed 
almost inevitable that the birds would become exterminated and 
extinct. It was not until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century that farmers in the south made the experiment of keeping 
birds in captivity, breeding them for the sake of their feathers. 
As the experiment succeeded and more intelligent minds took to 
ostrich farming on a scientific basis, the industry grew by leaps 
and bounds. Previous to the year 1860, the annual export of 
ostrich feathers never exceeded 2500 lb. in weight. The exports 
to-day exceed 600,000 lb. in weight and £2,000,000 in value—all 
produced from farms which owe their origin to the hunting of the 
wild birds for the sake of their feathers. Since it has been so 
clearly proved that egret feathers are obtainable under con- 
ditions that do not involve the killing of the birds, it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude that the people of South America and 
elsewhere will quickly become intelligent enough to realise the 
fact to its fullest extent, and follow the example that has proved 
so valuable to South Africa. 

An examination of the trade returns as set forth in the 
Consular Reports of Venezuela, from which figures and extracts 
have been freely quoted, reveals the extraordinary methods 
resorted to in the attempt to prove the charge of extermination 
of the egret in Venezuela. 

It will be seen that it was not until 1905, after the revolutions 
in Venezuela, that the export returns tabulated the shipments 
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under separate headings, giving one set of figures for “ egret and 
heron ” and another for “ other feathers and plumages.” Down 
to and including the year 1901, the shipments were scheduled 
under one heading only. It therefore follows that the subsequent 
figures of 1905 and onwards cannot be compared with those of 
former years without very careful study. 


EXPORT OF FEATHERS FROM CIUDAD BOLIVAR, VENEZUELA 
ToraL Export OF ALL FEATHERS 


Year. Kilos. Value. 
£ 

1897 2,369 25,810 
1898 2,839 20,708 
1899 2,534 20,830 
1900 5,811 35,882 
1901 2,013 10,375 
1902 Revolultions 
1903 (No retjurns) 
1904 a 

EGRET AND HERON. OTHER FEATH! RS 

AND PLUMAGES. 
Kilos. Value. Kilos. Value. 
£ £ 

1905 2,147 82,012 972 31,248 1,175 764 
1906 4,056 29,156 1,051 26,795 8,005 2,461 
1907 5,059 31,861 1,222 28,685 3,837 3,176 
1908 5,491 33,883 1,219 31,806 4,272 2,077 


In a recent lecture at the Royal Society of Arts, the lecturer 
appears to have taken these figures of 1898 not only without 
proper investigation but in such a manner as to present to his 
audience a distorted comparison for which there is no excuse. 
After selecting certain figures which he was careful to explain 
were furnished in the Consular Report, he stated that the export 
of 2839 kilos. in 1898 represented the slaughter of over 1,500,000 
egrets, and in dealing with the official figures of 1908, when the 


total export of egret plumes was 42,986 ounces, he proceeded as 
follows : 


It is acknowledged by the trade that it takes on an average, six birds to 
yield one ounce of these scapular plumes, If, therefore, we multiply this 
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number of ounces by six, we will ascertain the number of white herons 
killed in Venezuela in 1908. The product is 257,916. The effect of ten years’ 
slaughter was to reduce the production—I use round numbers—from one 
million and a half to two hundred and fifty thousand. 


In taking the trade average of six for the export of 1908, the 
lecturer suppressed the average of the figures in the Consular 
Report which works out at fifteen, and thus secured a sensational 
comparison and an eloquent illustration of sentimental arithmetic. 
The total export of 1898 (under one heading) was 2839 kilos, 
This is the equivalent in round numbers of 100,000 ounces. As the 
value of egret plumes in Venezuela at that date was certainly not 
less than 15s. per ounce and was probably more, the value of this 
total export, had it been entirely egret plumes, would have 
figured out at £75,000. Now the value of this export according 
to the returns published in the same Consular Report is only 
£20,708. This very clearly proves that only a small part of the 
export could have been egret feathers and that the actual quantity 
of such feathers must have been considerably less than 1000 kilos. 
(35,000 ounces) which at 15s. per ounce would amount to £26,250. 

A similar analysis of the Consular Returns until they were 
re-classified in 1905 will produce the same conclusions, and it 
may be correctly estimated that the quantity of egret feathers 
exported every year from Venezuela averages about 1000 kilos. 
that is, neither greater nor less than it was twelve years ago. For 
the elucidation of the vexed question of garceros, I have procured 
this sworn testimony of M. Léon Laglaize, Member of the Society 
of Entomologists of France, which numbers among its members 
such ardent bird-lovers as Lord Avebury and Mr. Walter Rothschild. 


ForM OF DECLARATION BEFORE A Notary PvuBLic 


I, Lion Lacuaize, Officier D’Academie, Member of the French Entomological 
Society, ete., etc., make oath and declare as follows : 

1, Since my return recently to Europe from South America, where for 
some years past I have been travelling over very considerable areas of the 
Argentine and Venezuelan Republics, I have carefully read reports of lectures 
delivered before the Selborne Society and the Royal Society for Protection of 
Birds upon the questions arising out of the existing trade in the skins and 
feathers of tropical birds. I have also read correspondence in several of the 
English papers, including the Zimes, in which certain definite assertions have 
been made with regard to the egret (white heron) the humming-birds, the birds 
of paradise and other tropical or sub-tropical species of the world’s avi-fauna. 
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2. I am able to deny from my own actual experience the statements made 

in lectures and letters about the herons in the South American Republics, to 
declare upon oath that the story of the extermination of any species of the heron 
family is a gross and ridiculous fabrication; and further to declare that herons 
including the egret, ibis, night heron and other species enjoy ample and 
steadily increasing protection in Venezuela and other parts of South America. 
The statements made about South American avi-fauna are clearly founded upon 
hearsay evidence, and not upon personal observation, and are intended from first 
to last to discredit the trade. 
_ 8. I have travelled for two years in Venezuela alone, along the banks of the 
Upper Orinoco and the Apure, and along the Apure’s tributaries, through San 
Fernando, Camaguan, Nutrias, Arauja and Ciudad Bolivar. I found that the 
immense territory through which I passed is for the most part in the hands of 
landowners who have a complete knowledge of the value of the birds on their 
estates. The herons assemble from the outlying country in the breeding-season 
to build in colonies like the rookeries in England. A heronry in Venezuela is 
called a ‘‘Garcero” and these Garceros are strictly preserved by their owners, 
who protect not only the white heron, from which the osprey feathers are taken, 
but as a matter of course the grey heron, the night heron, the scarlet ibis and 
many other birds, living near the Garceros., 

4, I met a professional plume hunter in Buenos Aires, who had been 
travelling in South Brazil and he told me that at Matto Grosso and Goyaz he 
found similar Garceros. As it was breeding-season he tried to contract for the 
moulted feathers but could not come to terms, the price and conditions for 
collecting the feathers being too high, so he returned empty handed. Headded 
that all the big landowners kept Garceros and preserve them very strictly. I 
have seen a considerable consignment of moulted feathers at Buenos Aires, sent 
from South Brazilian Garceros, to be exported to Europe. 

5. The proprietors of the Garceros are not indifferent to the value of egret 
plumes. They rent to plumage hunters the right to collect the moulted feathers 
that the white heron drops on |the ground beneath the trees of the Garceros 
during the breeding-season. The collectors go out in boats and pick up the 
plumes that have fallen on the water, for the birds assemble to build their nests 
in the rainy season when the land round the heronry is quite submerged. 

Sometimes the owners of the heronries do their own collecting, sometimes 
they let the right for a fixed sum, sometimes collectors do the work and share 
the plumage with the landlord. 

6. The value of moulted feathers varies in a year from £6 to £7 on 
a small Garcero, up to more than £100 from the biggest Garceros, such 
a one for example as lies at the junction of the Orinoco with the Apure. 
The value of such moulted feathers may be set down roughly at £1 per ounce, 
it goes as low as 10s. and as high as 30s. The editors of the leading papers in 
San Fernando, Apure and Ciudad Bolivar would confirm all these facts, if those 
who may doubt my statement will trouble to write to Venezuela. 

7. Not only do the owners of Garceros, tenanted by thousands of white 
herons, forbid the destruction of the birds, but they go farther: on some estates 
the heronries are guarded by armed keepers in the employ of the landowner, who 
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are warned not to fire save in case of urgent need in order not to disturb the 
nesting birds. Even in the Argentine, in the vast provinces of Corrientes and 
Entre-Rios, the great landowners are now protecting their heronries, because 
they expect to get a good price for moulted feathers year after year. 

8. The disappearance of the egret from its earlier haunts is readily 
explained. Where big towns are springing up, and great forests are being cut 
down, the white heron only thrives as a domestic pet. It is killed in large 
numbers by settlers who find the bird mischievous and by the lower classes who 
would kill anything under all circumstances. Doubtless thousands of white 
herons have been killed under these conditions and thousands have yet to be 
killed, but the effect upon numbers is not appreciable. I have travelled past 
Garceros with a friend for three hours on end, in compulsory silence, for the 
noise made by the thousands of birds of all kinds above and around us was s0 
deafening that we could not hear each other if we spoke. And the birds that 
made this deafening clamour were but a fraction of those that are preserved 
during their breeding-season in Venezuela alone, to say nothing of the Argentine 
or the Brazils. 

9. These statements are made quite voluntarily by me, without any fee or 
reward, and behind them I place my reputation asa naturalist of twenty-five years 
standing. I am desirous merely of setting out the truth, as I have seen it, and 
of putting a check upon the ridiculous stories, published in London, Paris and 
New York, to the amusement or indignation of those who look after the birds 
in South America, 


Brirps OF PARADISE 


It seems to have been generally assumed owing to the gorgeous 
plumes with which these birds are decorated, that the paradise 
birds are an extremely delicate and rare species. Beautiful as 
they are, they possess all the characteristics and vigour of the 
common crow to which they are so closely allied as a species. 
These birds are peculiar to the Molucca Islands and are found 
nowhere else. Of these islands, New Guinea is the principal and 
with its adjacent islands has an area of 300,000 square miles. 
Most of New Guinea is as yet undeveloped and covered with 
dense virgin forest, and it is only on or near the coast that trade 
in its natural products is conducted. 

The total supply of these islands, chiefly obtained from 
Dutch New Guinea, does not indicate any possible fear of exter- 
mination or extinction of the birds. The shooting, for which 
licences must be obtained, appears to be under control of the Dutch 
Government. 

The total export of skins of the bird of paradise (chiefly the 
lesser bird of paradise) has for the past twenty years regularly 
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represented about 25,000 birds, which, from such an area must be 
considered particularly small, and so long as any important 
region of virgin ground exists affording ample protection to the 
species, the assertion that the birds are in any danger appears to 
be groundless. 

In advancing the theory of extermination of paradise birds, 
the opponents of the trade again suppress important facts con- 
cerning the conditions relating to the collection of these skins. 
The beautiful yellow plumes are assumed only by the male birds 
and are only attained at about the age of three years, and as 
neither the young males nor the females are killed, there cannot 
be any fear whatever of the species becoming reduced. The 
attempt of the sentimentalist to substantiate his theory of exter- 
mination by selecting as an illustration the rarity of any species 
is particularly weak, as all these species which are rare to-day 
have never been more numerous at any time. One of the paradise 
species (the Raggianna) which was considered very rare a few 
years ago, has proved quite numerous. The blue paradise 
(Prince Rudolph) for which naturalists were prepared to pay as 
much as £30 for a specimen only a few years ago, has been found in 
fair numbers, and although still scarce, will not realise much more 
than as many shillings to-day. As expeditions have penetrated 
further inland in search of natural history specimens, it has been 
found possible to capture this and other species so easily that 
naturalists have brought living birds back to Europe, and the 
bird of. paradise is to-day a thriving inhabitant of London’s 
Zoological Gardens. 

At a recent meeting of the Selborne Society it was stated 
that the Dutch Government had offered to one firm the right to 
kill all the birds of Paradise in Dutch New Guinea. The Dutch 
Government promptly gave the absurd statement official denial ; 
it takes an active interest in protecting paradise birds within 
certain limits. 

INDIA 

The early public sales of foreign plumages and birdskins held 
in Mincing Lane appear to have been established owing to the 
arrival of feathers among other goods exported irom British 
India. They were first sold with the rest of Indian merchandise 
and then kept for markets specially created for them. 
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These sales consisted at first of an insignificant quantity of 
the plumages and skins of Indian especies mostly killed by the 
natives in protecting their crops. The ravages of green parrots 
are of very serious import to the poor Indian agriculturist, and 
those birds are so numerous on his land and so destructive that 
one might almost be justified in comparing them with the locusts 
so well known in parts of Africa. With the green parrots others fol- 
lowed. Impeyans, Argus and other pheasants killed for food added 
their beautiful skins and plumages to these sales. The gorgeous 
tail-feathers of the peacock, shed naturally by the bird and col- 
lected by Hindus, who kill nothing, also assisted in creating an 
industry which to-day, with the use of the commoner feathers of 
the poultry farm, employs thousands of hands in Europe and 
America. To these sales when once firmly established, came 
other species from all parts of the world, and the superfluous 
collections of the naturalists. 

The few species of insectivorous birds being too dull of plumage 
to be of any commercial value soon dropped out of the exports, 
and only the “game” and “ grain feeding ” species continued to 
arrive in any numbers. 

Although the supply of “ game ” species was generally sufficient 
at all times to meet any demand, the number of any single species 
rarely attained a higher figure than about 25,000 per annum. 
The larger exports were those of the peacock tail-feathers and the 
skins of the green parrot. The latter far exceeded the quantity 
of any other species from any part of the world and for many 
years the average number exported was about 250,000 skins, the 
highest figure in any one year being about 500,000. Large as 
these numbers may appear, they become insignificant when con- 
sidered and compared with the numbers of many other species 
annually killed in this and other countries for food and for sport, 
even if the comparative areas are not taken into consideration. 

The green parrot, pest of the agriculturist, exists in far 
greater numbers than the “ game ” birds of this and other countries. 
Its depredations are such that the agriculturist is compelled to 
kill, and the necessity of the slaughter is recognised by the Indian 
Government. A Notification was issued by the Indian Govern- 
ment in September 1902, which prohibited entirely any export 


of the plumages and skins of birds from British India, but an 
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exception was graciously and sagaciously made in the case of the 
ostrich, perhaps because the ostrich does not exist in India. 
The effect of these laws was to suspend for a time a considerable 
trade, not only in regard to the value of the exports themselves 
but in regard to the exchange of goods which were accepted by 
the native merchants in settlement of their shipments. None of 
the bona-fide merchants who then carried on this trade were 
willing to continue a business which was branded by the law as 
illegal, but as the notification became better understood, people, 
with whom the trade had no concern, set up an illicit business 
and by the aid of false declarations, smuggled shipments out of 
India on foreign vessels to continental ports from whence a part 
is shipped to these markets. The important point to be con- 
sidered here, is not the evasion of the law but the futility of the 
law. While hindering the trade, it has done nothing to protect 
the birds, it has increased poverty without saving parrots. 
The sentimentalist has not hesitated to discuss and enlarge 
upon the evasion of the law by the native merchant, whose 
actions cannot be controlled by those trading on this side, but 
has added an assertion that “exclusive of ostrich plumes, and 
the plumes of game birds and of domestic fowls, the bulk of the 
ornamental feathers used in the millinery trade in this country 
are smuggled goods.” These methods of deduction and of 
argument need no comment. 

I do not intend to make anything in the nature of an attack 
on the praiseworthy work of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, but its action in obtaining the above Notification can 
hardly be criticised too severely. The attitude of the Society 
and its friends in taking exception to the acts of “ smuggling,” 
adopted by the native shipper, may be, in their opinion, sufficiently 
justified, but no greater act of “smuggling” in connection with this 
trade has ever been perpetrated than in obtaining the issue of the 
Notification prohibiting “the export of plumages and bird-skins.” 

The Notification was suddenly issued without warning and 
without explanation or reason. It was obtained by personal 
influence in the highest quarters. No opportunity for its dis- 
cussion was presented to those in the trade, either in British 
India or on this side, and all attempts in India to raise a dis- 
cussion since the issues of the Notification have been futile. 
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I think I have shown that there is no limit to the rancour and 
the abuse with which the feather trade is assailed. Among the 
constantly reiterated charges against the trade is one of moral 
responsibility for the murder of a man named Bradley, one of the 
wardens in charge of a reservation in the United States. I would 
not revive the story if it had not been used in Parliament and on 
the platform to stir up ill-feeling. The man who shot Bradley 
gave himself up immediately to the police. It was proved that 
there was a blood-feud between him and Bradley, and that as the 
fortune of war befell Bradley did not get his shot in first. The 
fact that Bradley chanced to be a warden on a State reservation 
had nothing to do with the case. A grand jury of Bradley’s 
fellow countrymen considered the case in the light of the evidence 
and threw out the Bill against the man who chanced to fire first ; 
and mark this, there was never the slightest evidence to suggest 
that any member of the trade knew of the existence of either 
Bradley or his opponent, and for printing libels for which the 
Audubon Society had been directly or indirectly a party, one 
paper has been sued and cast in damages. 

Mr. Kipling has remarked that there are no Ten Command- 
ments east of Suez, and the men who are working in the virgin 
lands where wild birds are plentiful will kill what they can, where 
they can, and when they can, whether there is or is not any market. 
But this market is not limited to England. If you closed the 
London market to feathers to-morrow, the whole of the trade 
would be transferred to Paris, Berlin, and Brussels. London would 
be the poorer. The feather trade in London will offer no oppo- 
sition to any unprejudiced action that avails to protect the rare 
birds, but it will fight with all its resources any measure that 
does no more than shift to the Continent a trade upon which 
thousands of industrious men, women and children in this country 
depend for a living. 

CHarRLEs Frepx. Downuam, 


London Manager, Sciama & Co., Ltd. 


Fa oT PT EI aE 


ON LODGINGS 


THERE are grand folk who never have to think of lodgings, they 
have a choice of country houses of their own, of moor or yacht. 
If they are ordered any particular air for themselves or their 
children, they take villas and have their own well-trained ser- 
vants to wait upon them. Not for these lords of the earth the 
excitement and anxiety about their quarters at the seaside, which 
some of us know so well and which, when the holidays and their 
troubles are over, add rather a zest to the recollections of them. 
Certainly, one learns a lot about the way in which one’s fellow 
English live, if one frequents inns and “ furnished apartments ” 
in this country. All sorts of boasted insular superiorities go by 
the board at once. We even learn to think worse of the national 
cooking than we did before and to esteem ourselves lucky if we 
find lodgings where we can get any. “‘ My lodgers does for them- 
selves, except for a bit of roast and vegetables for dinner,” is a not 
uncommon statement for a landlady to make. By “ dinner,” 
she means, of course, lunch, and by “ doing for themselves ” you 
must understand living on cold or tinned food. The writer has 
even stayed in rooms where not even boiling water for a cup of 
tea was provided and she is told that there is a whole meek class 
of humanity ready to put up with these conditions in a land where 
there are no restaurants, only eating houses. Eating houses! 
How truly named! Just places where you can eat if you do not 
want to starve, not “restaurants,” or places which restore and 
refresh you. The whole genius of two races is shown by such 
difference of expression: the critical carefulness of the French, 
the large indifference of the English to quality. Nowadays, it is 
true that eating houses and tea shops are apt to be called by more 
ambitious names, but no one is deceived, and the stolid Britons 
who go there in couples eat uncomplainingly their sodden fish 
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and blackened roast accompanied by tasteless vegetables, washed 
down with cheerless soda-water and followed by coffee extract 
made of acorns. The meal being unaccompanied by any con- 
versation or effort to please on the part of the dreary men and 
women who sit together! Who is there who does not know the 
scene, unrelieved by any cheerful circumstances ! 

Until the writer grew up, nearly all her excursions, outings 
and holidays were taken abroad, in France, Italy, Germany or 
Switzerland, so that she was not inured early to the fate of the 
sojourner in England who leaves the great cosmopolitan hotels 
and who plunges into those truly British institutions, furnished 
lodgings. Certainly nothing in one’s foreign experience would 
lead one to expect what one finds, nor would a study of guide- 
books or newspaper correspondence. For the thing which the 
Britisher talks perpetually of, when he is abroad, is his bath, his 
bath and his constant need of hot water at different hours of the 
day. He tells stories which indicate his difference from other, 
less-washed nations at every table @hote. Who is there who does 
not know the ancient story of the French chambermaid who said 
that English people must be very dirty to need so much washing ? 
Or the German professsor who electrified a company of English 
in some watering-place by saying that ‘‘ Herr Schmidt had dirty 
hands, very dirty hands, as dirty as one’s feet’ ? Or the Italian 
scientist’s description of water as a “colourless fluid, which 
darkened when the human hand touched it”? We could all 
multiply such stories indefinitely, they tend humorously to show 
our superiority over the un-bathed foreigner and enhance our 
personal self-respect. And we have so dragooned and trained 
the Continental peoples, that baths everywhere follow the English 
tourist. We are proud of ourselves for thus introducing the 
habit of personal cleanliness to other less advanced nations, and 
some of us like to point out that our soldiers and administrators 
in the East brought back the habit of washing from our great 
dependencies and that our cleanliness is due to our Imperialism 
and our Indian Empire. 

Well, but in that case what becomes of our washing when we 
are at home? Do the solid armies which march across Europe 
demanding baths, never stay at the seaside or in country inns, or 
do they keep their washing powers for export only ? It would be 
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interesting to know. The fact remains that in a long career of 
staying in lodgings and small hotels the writer has only twice 
found a fixed bath with any hot water laid on and she has not 
infrequently had to go altogether without a bath because of the 
entire absence of any form of that essential article. At large 
seaside places hip-baths can be hired, but inland and in fishing 
villages this cannot be done. Very often in lodgings or inns, there 
is a fixed bath with cold water laid on and the landlady consents to 
put in one can of hot water for her lodger, who then washes in two 
inches of tepid water. Very often, however, the fixed bath has 
been abandoned altogether and is used as a glory hole. “ There 
ts a bath, m’m, if we’d know’d you would ’a’ wanted it we might 
’a’ cleared the things out,” was said by one landlady. 

Nor is this all about the mystery of the English washer. 
Abroad, if one touches one’s bell, a chambermaid appears with 
hot water, supposed, in every country but our own, to be the first 
need of the Briton. In lodgings in England there is very often no 
can at all for hot water and it has to be brought up in the ordinary 
cold water jug or in a milk jug. The difficulty of getting it is 
immense, the landlady cannot believe that you want hot water 
three times a day and she is far more reluctant to indulge you 
than a French or German woman of her class. In all French and 
most German towns, too, there is the resource of really good public 
baths, where you can go and soak in hot water comfortably for a 
very small sum, but in England very few towns could accommodate 
one in this way. One supposes one would have to go toa big hotel 
to get extraneous washing and then one would probably have to 
produce one’s visiting card or one’s marriage certificate before so 
unusual a request was acceded to. The writer submits that here 
is a mystery which wants clearing up. What happens to the 
washing Briton when he stays at home? Or, painful thought: 
is it only the upper classes and the well-to-do who wash? It 
rather looks like it, but even the well-to-do must wash less at 
home than they do abroad, because one has known quite expensive 
rooms where a bath was a novelty. Can it be, after all, that we 
are not a washing people? Illumination is needed. 

Good cooking we do not expect in lodgings in England, and 
we never get it. Bédsare very indifferent, compared with French 
ones, which are always cleaned and re-stuffed every year. This 
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makes them smell sweet and feel comfortable to lie on. The 
furniture is almost invariably rackety, over ornamented, and 
unpractical. The carpets are apparently never beaten. How 
often one has longed for a foreign waxed wood floor, when one has 
been picking one’s way across a stained and gritty carpet in a 
lodging-house bedroom! Still, we have one decided superiority. 
Our meals are badly cooked, but they are, as a rule, nicely served 
on a clean cloth and with clean plate to eat with. The little 
untidy slavey, who is the usual lodging-house attendant, will 
almost always take trouble to place the dishes symmetrically on the 
table and will carefully brush the crumbs away when lunch or 
dinner is over. One may add that she is nearly always good 
tempered and willing, but that she is invariably quite untrained. 
There is, evidently, no demand among lodging frequenters for 
any kind of excellence, or even for cleanliness in their surroundings 
or attendants. It is curious that the standard should be so low 
and that we should be so complacent over it all. Curious that 
in an age of so-called luxury, so large a class should be willing to 
do without even decent comfort, without the bare necessaries of 
civilisation. 

One finds the same surprising lack of standard when one goes 
over small houses with a view to taking them. Certainly half the 
world does not know how the other half lives, nor what their 
pleasures in life are. A country rectory was once visited by an 
intending tenant who found that the rector, his wife, a boy of 
fourteen and a girl of eight all slept in one room, while two spare 
rooms were kept for guests; “‘ because,” as the rector said, “‘ we 
like to have friends down from time to time.” Most of us would 
not wish to entertain at such a cost! At another rectory, the 
cook, taken with the house, struck at having to provide bath 
water for daily baths. “The rector and his wife, they washes 
Saturday,” she said. We hoped that she was untruthful, but she 
never wavered in her assertion. Another house had only one 
lavatory in it and that was in the dressing-room of the master of 
the house. The servants were supposed to go to earth closets 
outside, but what were the guests—there were several spare 
rooms—supposed to do ? 

A young friend, to whom these rambling remarks have been 
shown, suggests that the classes who put up with dirt on their 
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holidays are composed mainly of people who do wash at home, but 
who look upon staying at the seaside or in the country as “ camp- 
ing,” and who therefore dispense with ordinary comforts on the 
ground that hardships are to be expected away from home. This 
may be the explanation, but if it is, why do the same people 
insist on baths abroad? Why should cleanliness be their only 
sacrifice at home, to the holiday spirit ? Why, in a land of water 
companies and kitchen ranges dispense with hot water ? 

There must be other reasons. Possibly the washing castes 
do not ordinarily frequent lodgings. Perhaps—horrid thought— 
the Briton washes more when other foreign people know he is 
washing ? Possibly, even, he washes as an example ? 

If this last suggestion is the right one, perhaps he could be 
induced, in a missionary spirit, to wash when he stays in lodgings, 
for he would really by this means be bringing light into dark 
places. No benighted Teuton or Latin being in greater need of 
this sort of example than are the landladies and their servants in 
the lodgings and inns of Great Britain. 


WIFE oF Batu. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasHINGTON, October 10, 1910 


Mr. RoosEvELt’s victory over the Old Guard at the Republican 
Convention at Saratoga on the twenty-seventh of last month is 
the first engagement in the most bitterly contested political 
campaign this country has known for years. On historic ground 
the battle was fought. At Saratoga one hundred and thirty- 
three years ago the original insurgents won a signal success when 
Burgoyne was forced to capitulate to Gates. Burgoyne’s sur- 
render did not end the war, but it was the beginning of the end. 
People are wondering whether the historical parallel will prevail. 

Mr. Roosevelt is in the position of a military commander who 
having won a skirmish must now go forward and fight a battle or 
be destroyed. His political future is at stake. He assumed 
leadership and made himself responsible for future success. He 
dictated the nomination of the candidate for Governor and drafted 
the platform. Nominally a thousand delegates sat in the Con- 
vention, actually one manruled. Mr. Roosevelt not only unhorsed 
the Old Guard but thrust aside aspirants among his own adherents. 
He selected Mr. Stimson as the candidate for Governor of New 
York State. He made the platform because it expresses his ideas. 
He has announced that he will stump for the “ticket.” If the 
“ ticket” is elected once again Mr. Roosevelt will score; if the 
Republicans are defeated on the eighth of next month there will be 
no one on whom Mr. Roosevelt can shift the responsibility. He 
has much to gain by Republican victory and equally as much to 
lose if his party is defeated. 

Mr. Roosevelt enters the fight with mutiny in his ranks. He 
smashed the Old Guard on the historic field of Saratoga, but the 
Old Guard has great recuperative powers. There are two things 
that the Old Guard can do. One isto admit that its day is past, 
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that its tactics are antiquated and it must yield to the new forces, 
and submit to retirement. Or it can remain loyal to its own 
traditions and hope for a return to power, and it can assist destiny 
by conspiring to overthrow the man responsible for its temporary 
effacement. People who know the Old Guard best have little 
doubt what it will do. It is the general belief that the Old Guard 
will be guilty of treason, and treason the American Constitution 
defines as “ adhering” to the enemies of the United States and 
“giving them aid and comfort.” There is little doubt that the 
Old Guard will be found “ adhering ” to their nominal Democratic 
opponents and giving them “ aid and comfort,” and that in Old 
Guard strongholds a good many Republican votes marked for 
Democratic candidates will find their way into the ballot boxes. 
The Old Guard, of course, can gain nothing by Democratic 
success, except as Samson gained when he pulled down the temple 
about the ears of the Philistines. Only Samson made the mistake 
of going down with his enemies, while the Old Guard calculates 
that if it can bury Mr. Roosevelt under a mountain of Democratic 
debris a new political temple will rise on the ruins, and it will be 
the Old Guard and not Mr. Roosevelt who will be called in by the 
people as the new political architects. 


The Democrats have made a fair but not over-strong nomina- 
tion in opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidate. They have put 
up a business man of good character, but who has no political 
record and has no wide personal following. Just as the Republican 
Convention was a one-man gathering and was dominated by Mr. 
Roosevelt, so the Democratic was simply putty in the hands of 
Mr. Murphy, the Boss of Tammany Hall. Mr. Murphy issued 
his orders and the delegates obeyed him without murmur or 
question; he put up his man for Governor, and the Convention 
meekly accepted him. Between the Old Guard of the Republicans 
and Tammany Hall of the Democrats there is little to choose, and 
as this is a year of morality in politics the Democrats have not 
made their path easier by their open submission to Tammany. 
For the last twelve years the Republicans have been saved by 
Democratic blunders ; whenever it was a choice between blunder- 
ing and doing the right thing, the Democrats would be sure to 
blunder, although it would have been easier and involved less 
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trouble to be correct. Independent voters in New York—and 
that State has always been controlled by men who while attached 
to party have broken their nominal allegiance because they 
considered the personal fitness of candidates of more importance 
than party affiliations—who are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, will 
find little inducement to vote for a candidate for Governor who 
was nominated because the Boss of Tammany Hall issued his 
orders. 

Thanks to the folly of their opponents the New York Re- 
publicans may have a less difficult task to elect their Governor 
than might have been forced upon them, but so far as the rest of 
the country is concerned and the election of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Republicans have reconciled themselves to defeat, 
and all the straws show that the tide is running strongly with the 
Democrats. The election in Maine last month is a forerunner of 
what may be expected next month. The September election in 
Maine is always regarded as a fairly accurate indication of public 
sentiment, and if Maine voices the country the Republicans are 
facing not alone defeat but almost annihilation. Maine, after 
having been loyal to Republican rule for thirty years, after 
having been looked upon by all politicians as such a “sure” 
Republican State that the Democrats could expect nothing 
except a few stray crumbs that dropped from an overloaded table, 
has now made a clean sweep and elects not only a Democratic 
Governor, but two out of the four members of Congress, and a 
legislature having a majority of Democrats, who in turn will 
elect a Democratic Senator in succession to Mr. Hale, one of the 
oldest Senators in service, and who, next to Mr. Aldrich, has 
exercised more influence on legislation than any other member of 
the Senate. Mr. Hale announced some months ago that the 
condition of his health would not permit him to seek re-election 
when his term expired next March, and Mr. Aldrich has also 
declined again to be a candidate. Thus the two most important 
figures in the Senate will be replaced by new men. 

The Democrats hoped to elect their Governor as they have 
been hoping for the past thirty years, for the Maine Democrats 
have fought on against overwhelming odds and with a courage 
that must command admiration, but the great prize of the United 
States Senatorship they regarded as beyond their reach. It 
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surprised them as much as it did the country. Every one has 
been trying te find the reason for this revclution, but the ex- 
planations offered are as numerous as the persons who advance 
them. Probably no one cause contributed to Republican defeat, 
but it was the culmination of growing dissatisfaction. A politician 
of national repute tells the New York Evening Post : 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, no one issue is paramount in this 
campaign. There exists a general disgust and dissatisfaction in the Republican 
Party. I have stopped many men on the street in various parts of the country 
and asked them why they, Republicans, intended to vote the Democratic ticket 
this fall. About the only answer I have been able to get on which there is any 
agreement of opinion is: “Oh, !” The fact is, the Republicans have sent 
out a standpat campaign book which is like a red rag to a bull in Progressive 
territory. They have sent out speakers whose efficiency has been impaired 
because they belong to the other faction. On the other hand, the Democrats 
are suffering under no such handicap, Only a few of their present members of 
Congress will fail to come back, and their campaign book is addressed to the 
whole Democratic Party, and not to a faction. 

In my recent trip West I was convinced that Theodore Roosevelt’s speeches 
in that section had served to widen rather than to lessen the breach in the 
Republican Party. Everywhere I went the people are commenting on the fact 
that Theodore Roosevelt, William Jennings Bryan, and William Randolph 
Hearst are all heading in the same direction in their general theory of politics. 
The question is being everywhere asked : Is Theodore Roosevelt laying the 
groundwork for a third party, and will William J. Bryan and William R. 
Hearst be his co-labourers therein ? 


> 


So-called “‘ Insurgency ” is in the saddle and therefore in the 
opinion of a great many persons the Republican defeat in Maine 
is an insurgent triumph, as the Maine insurgents threw their 
votes to the Democrats rather than vote for Conservative Re- 
publicans. If this is the correct interpretation then Democratic 
victory next month is assured, for in a great many states the 
insurgents will be confronted with the same situation that existed 
in Maine and will give the Democrats the benefit of their votes 
rather than elect Conservative Republicans, who will retaliate 
by electing Democrats rather than see insurgents win. It looks 
as if all that was required of the Democrats was to sit tight while 
the Republicans factions exterminated themselves. 

There is, however, another explanation offered to account for 
Democratic success which is worth considering because of its 
far-reaching importance. A great many people say that Maine 
Republicans deliberately defeated their party on the same principle 
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that a loving father chastises his youthful son. Admonitions to 
the insurgents to mend their ways not having been heeded, there 
was nothing left to the Conservatives except to defeat the Re- 
publican candidates, which was a warning to insurgents throughout 
the country that the forces of Conservatism are now allied to 
destroy Radicalism and thus save the country from disaster. 
There is no doubt that Conservative men, Republicans as well as 
Democrats, are closer together than they have been at any time 
since 1896, when Mr. Bryan drove the Conservative Democrats 
into the Republican party and made possible the election first of 
Mr. McKinley and later of Mr. Roosevelt. To save the country 
from Radicalism, paternalism, and, as men feared, Socialism and 
Communism, and finally anarchy, Democrats felt that it was 
required of them to disrupt their party for the time being so that 
it might be purified and restored to sanity. Comparatively few 
of the Democrats who voted for Mr. McKinley intended per- 
manently to remain in the Republican party or hoped that their 
party would be destroyed, but they acted on conviction and they 
believed that defeat was preferable to victory and the dangers 
they feared. I think the same motive is now influencing Con- 
servative Republicans. They can no more accept ultra-Republican 
Radicalism than Democrats in 1896 were able to accept Mr. Bryan, 
and to save the country from the Radicals the Republican party 
must be defeated. 

We shall see in November whether the Radicals or Conservatives 
are in the majority. Just now the Radicals are making the most 
noise, but the American people, I have always believed, contrary 
to the general European opinion, are at heart Conservative and 
slow to make sweeping changes, especially when they threaten 
the existing order. Americans never stand still, they constantly 
make progress, but they prefer evolution rather than revolution. 
What now threatens America is, from the Conservative stand- 
point, social revolution, and that will provoke stout resistance. 
If next month insurgency wins, for the two years following there 
will be constant turmoil, conditions will be unsettled, business will 
be disturbed, for no man knows what will happen. If the Demo- 
crats triumph, which to some extent will be a rebuke to insurgency, 
the unrest and agitation will still continue, for the insurgents will 
not accept their first defeat as final but will carry on the fight 
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until after the next presidential election. Any way you view it, 
the outlook for the next two years is disturbing. 


That the Democratic party is in better shape than it has been 
for years is seen by the type of men who this year are willing to 
accept Democratic nominations. In those years when Mr. Bryan 
was pontiff men of character and standing refused nominations 
and took no active part in politics, for they could not without 
stultification stand on a platform that “ endorsed ”’ Mr. Bryan, 
and they saw nothing alluring in party success that would bring 
Mr. Bryan to the White House. With the feeling now general 
that Mr. Bryan will never again be offered another nomination 
there is no longer any reason why men who in the past made the 
Democratic party great and respected should remain in the 
background. In Ohio there is Governor Harmon, whose Demo- 
cracy of the old school is vouched for by the fact that he was a 
member of President Cleveland’s cabinet, and Mr. Cleveland had 
no sympathy with the doctrines preached by Mr. Bryan. In 
New York there is Mayor Gaynor, and Mr. Gaynor needs no 
introduction to the English reader. In New Jersey there is Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of Princeton University, who has 
been nominated for Governor of his State. 

American law has always regarded the corporation as “ an 
artificial person” with no body to kick or soul to damn; and 
while individual infraction of the law is punishable by imprison- 
ment, illegal acts on the part of a corporation are punishable only 
by fine, as the artificial person, the joint stock company, cannot 
be imprisoned. It is, of course, needless to point out that this 
makes a farce of the law. A corporation is found guilty and is 
fined a thousand or two pounds, which comes out of the pockets 
of the stockholders or the public. In no case is the official 
directly responsible inconvenienced in the slightest or damaged 
in purse or reputation. 

Dr. Wilson, in addition to being a college president, a historian 
and a political writer, is also a lawyer, and he has devoted careful 
study to the relations between the corporation and the state. 
He has reached the conclusion that guilt is personal, and in an 
address delivered before a bar association a few months ago he 
used that principle as his text. Those three words, “ Guilt is 
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personal,” have made a great impression upon the country. 
People see that at last there is a way proposed to keep the cor- 
poration within the law. 

To treat the corporation as impersonal, Dr. Wilson says, is 
childish and futile. 


Society [he observes] cannot afford to have individuals wield the power of 
thousands without responsibility. It cannot afford to let its strongest men be 
the only men who are inaccessible to the law. Modern democratic society in 
particular cannot afford to constitute its economic undertakings upon the 
monarchical or aristocratic principle, and adopt the fiction that the kings and 
great men thus set up can do no wrong which will make them personally 
amenable to the law which restrains smaller men; that their kingdoms, not 
themselves, must suffer for their blindness, their follies, and their transgressions 


of rights. 
Contrary to the opinion hitherto held that it is the corporation 
which is guilty and not one of its responsible officials, Dr. Wilson 
says: “It is not necessary that the corporation should be broken 
up; it is not fair that the stockholders should be mulcted in 
damages; if there are damages to be paid they should be paid 
out of the private means of the persons who are really guilty.” 
In view of the state of the public mind against corporations 
“ Guilt is personal” makes a very effective campaign cry. 


The impressive fact about the nomination of a man like Dr. 
Wilson, and the prominence of such men as Harmon and Gaynor, 
is that it marks the passing of Bryan, on whom largely rests the 
responsibility for the dishonesty and hysteria and humbug of 
politics for the last few years. Fate never played a more ironic 
juggle than when it threw Mr. Bryan a cork on the sea of politics. 
A man of high ideals, of unflinching honesty, who has always 
sought after the right and striven to lead men upward, it has been 
his fate unconsciously and unwillingly almost always to be 
wrong, and by being wrong to make it possible for dishonesty to 
flourish and incalculable harm to be done. The sham reforms 
and the self-advertising reformers of which the public is now so 
heartily sick would have found no opportunity had not Mr. Bryan 
is his pursuit after the ideal prepared the ground. Hysteria 
could have been checked, progress could have been made soberly, 
real reform could have been accomplished had it not been for 
Mr. Bryan. It is one of the most extraordinary cases on record 
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of a good man doing evil because he is an idealist living in a 
practical world. 

Mr. Bryan need no longer be considered as a determining 
factor in the affairs of the Democratic party and his passing and 
the coming to the front of Wilson, Harmon and Gaynor is a 
movement as important among the Democrats as insurgency is 
to the Republicans. Insurgency is the Republican drift toward 
radicalism ; the retirement of Mr. Bryan marks the return of the 
Democratic party towards conservatism. It is inevitable that 
this should be so. At a time when there is more than an even 
chance of the Radicals controlling the Republican party, the 
Democrats show a disposition to abandon the unscientific radical- 
ism of which they have been the victims for some years, to forsake 
the Radical leader and to put their trust in men who while Con- 
servative are not reactionary. By this time the Democrats ought 
to be so thoroughly Radical that they should be able to swallow 
the Radical Republicans, but by tradition the Democratic party 
is a Conservative party, and although the mass of Democrats 
were swept off their feet and for a time followed a Radical leader, 
Conservatism has once more reasserted itself, and it may be that 
the country will have to look to the Democrats to act as the 
balance wheel. America is large and in all things a law unto 
itself, but even this country is not large enough to support two 
Radical parties; and the Republican insurgents are so much more 
Radical than ever the Democrats dared to be that it is hopeless for 
the Democrats to try to compete with them. As the party of 
Conservatism and construction rather than that of Radicalism 
and destruction the Democrats must make their appeal. 

The Radical Republicans stole Mr. Bryan’s policies and made 
them their own. Now Conservative Democrats have robbed 
Mr. Bryan of the party of which he was once chief. Mr. Bryan 
can follow his policies into the insurgent ranks or can rejoin his 
party under Conservative leadership. 


According to the military authorities the United States is no 
more prepared to make war on a grand scale than Great Britain, 
and from the war with Spain America profited as little as England 
did by the experience of the Boer War. An amazingly frank 
report on the inefficiency of the American army has been made 
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by Brigadier General Garlington, the Inspector-General, and 
although most Governments would treat a report of this character 
as confidential, General Garlington’s report has been made public 
for the benefit of the country and foreign Governments. De- 
claring that the army is under-officered, deficient in specially 
trained men, unprepared to take the field, and furnished with 
obsolete transportation, the Report continues : 


I again call attention to the unpreparedness of the Field Army for field 
service ; to the fact that our new field-service regulations are almost entirely 
theoretical or dependent upon the experience of armies other than our own 

. that the transportation for the army in the field is practically the same 
as it was in 1861, for our army is probably the only one among those of the 
leading nations which has not made use of automobiles, traction-engines, &e. ; 
to the fact that we have theoretical theses on how to supply ammunition to the 
firing-line, but as yet these have not been tried in the field, nor have we had 
any experience in delivering supplies to troops in action, and on the marching 
of trains, and the position of various waggons, so that the amount of crowding 
produced by combat trains has not been ascertained by us, and we have to 
depend entirely upon our reading for the experiences of other armies. The 
faults spoken of or alluded to above could be shown up in a clearer light and 
corrected before they lead to disaster if the present manceuvres could be replaced 
at least once by the march of a complete army corps, equipped as it would be 
in the theatre of operations after war had been declared—a corps complete in 
all particulars and ready for battle. While our infantry is composed of the 
best material in the world, and is probably as well, if not better, trained in the 
use of the rifle than that of any other army, its marching capacity is below 
mediocrity, and yet it is admitted to-day that the fate of the battles of the 
future depends, as it hasin the past, upon the marching capacity of the infantry. 
. . . When the new infantry pack is issued to the service the normal load for 
our men will be fourteen pounds lighter than that of the lightest load of any of 
the leading armies in the world, and are we to rest contented with inferior 
marching mediocrity, for if not we must be up and doing. 


It was a cynical man of the world who said that he would like 
to teach his daughters to speak all languages and be able to write 
none, having in mind the fact that more than one woman has 
been undone owing to her epistolary indiscretions. An American 
politician who has just died has shown how it is possible to write 
confidential letters and yet not fear the inconvenience that has 
often followed when intimate correspondence is made public. 

For many years General Brayton was the Republican political 
boss of Rhode Island and ruled the smallest State in the Union 
as if he owned it and could do with it as he pleased, which, to tell 
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the truth, he usually did. He died a short time ago and the news- 
papers quote him as having said not long before his death : 

No one need fear that any trace of any transaction with me will come to 
light. When I get a letter from a man of a specially private nature I always 
send it back to him. Then he knows where it is, and if he keeps it where 
others can see it, that is his look-out. And when I send one I do not care to 
have preserved, I always put in the middle of it, in a place where my corre- 
spondent cannot destroy it without destroying the letter, something about 
something I know about him that he would not care to have known (there is 
seldom any lack of material), and then he’s certain to destroy the letter. 


A very interesting side-light on the methods of the boss. 


The United States, which is much behind Europe in a great 
deal of social legislation, in some directions is in advance, as, for 
instance, the matter of juvenile courts. These courts are now 
part of the judicial and corrective system of nearly all the States 
and have undoubtedly proved a valuable agency in saving young 
persons from becoming habitual criminals. New York has just 
instituted a new court whose workings will be followed with 
interest not only in this country, as it is the first tribunal of the 
kind, but throughout the world. 

Known as the Domestic Relations Court, its object is expressed 
by its name, although it does not try divorces, as the title of the 
court might suggest. The purpose of the court is to serve as a 
sort of official domestic conciliator, the function of the presiding 
magistrate being to try to bring about harmony between warring 
husbands and wives. When arguments and persuasion fail the 
magistrate can resort to force. Thus, when a woman charges her 
husband with assaulting her or failing to provide for her support, 
the magistrate will try to convince the man that it is better for 
both of them that they should live in peace or that he should give 
her a fair share of his wages rather than spend them at the public 
house, and he endeavours to exact a promise from the man that he 
will mend his ways, but failing that the magistrate has the power 
to send the man to prison just as the ordinary police court does. 
The new court is, in fact, a police court limited to the adjudication 
of a certain class of cases, and its creation appears to be rather a 
sentimental and useless luxury, as the class of people whose woes 
it is intended to mitigate have not suffered from the justice of 
the police magistrates. However, the new court is in keeping 
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with the sociological tendency of the time, and if it shall prove 
that it really serves a useful purpose the example set by New 
York will doubtless be imitated. 


I think that it vindicates the wisdom of those who advocated the passage of 
this new law [says the magistrate who has sat in the court since its creation]. 
We are handicapped in making arrests of fugitive husbands from other parts of 
the State, as we have no funds for that purpose, and have to depend upon the 
police or the Commissioner of Charities. I have no doubt this court will be 
copied in other cities. I believe the court gives great satisfaction to the large 
number of people who seek relief. At first there was some little confusion as 
to the class of cases, even among the magistrates themselves, but that is all 
over. 

The basis for all actions here is for non-support, of those who otherwise are 
likely to become public charges, as where the husband fails to support his wife 
and family, or where other relatives named in the law fail to support dependent 
parents or others for whom they are responsible. 

A great part of the work is the sifting out of complaints, and sorting out 
cases that can be dealt with by the court, as against those where the complaints 
are trivial or the remedy does not lie with this court. 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE SINGLE-TAX MANIA 


WHEN is stealing no robbery ?. The cranks who call themselves 
the United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values practically 
reply: When an owner of land is the victim of the outrage. They 
are headed by the reckless agitator known as the Lord Advocate, 
the leader of the Scottish Bar, who goes about the country inciting 
the people to commit a felony. They propose to take under the 
misnomer of taxation the whole annual value of land from its 
owners, and a great deal more from any who may continue to 
hold it, as figures will be given to prove, thus implicitly following 
the teaching of the late Henry George, the arch-crank whose 
vapourings fell flat in his own country, where the proposed 
victims of land-stealing are too numerous to allow of any chance 
of success to his followers. In other words, they propose the 
levying of all rates and taxes upon land values, including the sites 
of buildings, relieving entirely from local and imperial burdens all 
property other than land. This is the single-tax scheme to 
which the Committee for the Taxation of Land Values have com- 
mitted themselves. 

The plan is so preposterously impracticable and dishonest 
that people who have not investigated the public utterances of 
Mr. Ure and the Committee may be disposed to regard the state- 
ment just made as incredible. Certainly it is astonishing that 
any body of educated men, many of them Members of Parliament, 
should exhibit their ignorance of public affairs by proposing to 
get out of land at least four times its annual value; and it is 
equally astounding that men of standing above that of a thieves’ 
kitchen should advocate the plan. My statement, however, is 
not an example of “ No case: abuse the plaintiffs attorney.” 
Abundant evidence in support of it will be given presently, and 
it will show that the most merciful characterisation of these 
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agitators is that which styles them cranks. Possibly in all 
affairs of life apart from the land they may be as intelligent and 
honest as most other bodies of men; but on one subject they are 
victims of a monomania which obscures their mental capabilities, 
and perverts their moral sense. 

Now let me support my statements by quoting the public 
utterances of the men referred to, beginning with Mr. Ure. At 
the Conference on the Taxation of Land Values at Manchester 
on September 30 and the two following days, convened by the 
Committee named above, Mr. Ure, in concluding his opening 
speech, said : 

When you come to think of it, your present system, under which you rate 
and tax on the combined value of land and buildings, discloses far grcater 
anomalies, and reveals infinitely greater mysteries than if you were to adopt, as 


we think, the sound, rational, and sane system of taxing land alone as your sole 
basis for both rating and taxing. 


This and the preceding portion of Mr. Ure’s peroration were given 
in inverted commas in the Morning Post, as his verbatim utter- 
ance. They were considerately omitted by the Manchester 
Guardian, a Liberal paper, but none the less that journal, in a 
leader on the Conference, quoted the Lord Advocate as having 
said in a speech delivered a few days earlier at Dollis Hill, in 
relation to the valuation of land for the Budget taxes: “ They 
were keen that the valuation should be made for a greater purpose 
still: in order that they might in time remove all rating and 
taxing from the value of buildings and improvements—the work 
of men’s hands—and place the whole of it upon the basis of the 
value of land.” ‘“‘ Mr. Ure, in these sentences,” the Manchester 
Guardian remarks, “ seemed to avow himself a single-taxer.”’ 
In a speech delivered a few days later, this gentleman denied 
that he was a single-taxer; but, by recommending that all rates 
and taxes should be levied on land values, he apparently com- 
mitted himself to the single-tax outrage. Possibly he may say 
that he intended his statement to apply only to those taxes which, 
in addition to rates, are levied on laud and houses. This, how- 
ever, will not exempt him from the charge of proposing in effect 
to confiscate the entire value of land. Rates alone would do 
that, and, in addition, there would be the amounts of income 
tax under Schedule A, house duty, and land tax. 
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The resolution passed after the conclusion of Mr. Ure’s speech 
went further than the charging of rates on land alone, as it pro- 
posed to empower local authorities to “raise their revenues on 
the land values basis.” The rates in England and Wales in 
1907-8 amounted to £59,623,500, which is much more than the 
net annual value of the land, including sites of buildings. But 
the revenue of the local authorities of England and Wales in 
the same year, apart from loans, was £117,898,553. Even this 
enormous amount was not enough to satisfy the craving of the 
assembled land-taxers for spoliation, for, in addition, they pro- 
posed to exact from land values a fund “in substitution of the 
remaining duties on the food and comforts of the people.” Well 
might Mr. Wedgwood, M.P., who moved the resolution, admit 
on a former occasion that the assessment of land would require 
some years of “ screwing up” to provide funds for his purposes. 
But taxes in excess of the real value of land cannot be obtained 
from it by putting a fictitious value upon it. 

The resolution passed at the Conference, however, preposterous 
though its recommendations of exactions from the land are, falls 
far short of the complete land-taxing scheme of the Committee for 
the Taxation of Land Values. This is given in brief in a pamphlet 
entitled “‘ How to Reduce your Rates and Taxes,” published and 
widely circulated by the Committee, in which the following 
statement appears on page 6: 


A new system of rating and taxation is required, sothat when an individual 
works hard and well, instead of being discouraged by being mulcted in heavy 
rates and taxes, as is now the case, he would be encouraged to increase his 
efforts by the exemption of his improvements from rates and taxes. This could 
be accomplished by adopting the Land Values system of taxation—that is, all 
rates and taxes should be levied on the value of land. 


If Mr. Ure can creep out of the plain meaning of his words in the 
manner indicated above, there is no question as to the published 
statement of the Committee just quoted being an exhibition of 
the single-tax mania. It would mean for the current year, 
according to the Budget estimate of the amount of Imperial 
revenue required, the exaction of £171,857,000 from owners of 
land, in addition to at least £75,000,000 of public rates to be 
collected by the local authorities of the United Kingdom, making 
a total of about £247,000,000. This is equivalent to within a 
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minute fraction of £3 4s. 7d. per acre of all the land in Great 
Britain and Ireland, covered and uncovered, including about 
20,000,000 acres of mountain, heath, bog, woods and forests, and 
waste land, not worth on the average the odd shillings and pence 
named above in gross rent, 

What can be said of men, posing as public reformers, who 
make such a ridiculous exhibition of ignorance of their subject as 
that which has just been described? It is merciful to call them 
cranks, instead of rogues or fools, or a combination of the two. 
The question is, however, whether they are fit to be at large, 
spreading their misleading and immoral teachings among people 
who do not possess the knowledge requisite for the detection of 
their absurdities or the dishonest character of their proposals. 
They might be treated with the contempt which they deserve 
if it were not for the facts that they have a large sum of money at 
their disposal in their pernicious agitation ; that they are more or 
less fully supported by the influence of 143 Members of Parliament ; 
and that there is too much reason to believe that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and other Members of the Cabinet are in sym- 
pathy with them. All but three of these 143 politicians signed 
without reservation a Memorial presented to the Government on 
August 3 last, in which they urged that the Budget valuation of 
land should be hastened, and made accessible to the public; 
that local authorities should be empowered to levy rates upon 
its basis; and that a Budget tax on all land values should be 
applied “ in providing a national fund to be allocated towards the 
cost of such services as education, poor relief, main roads, asylums, 
and police, thereby reducing the local rates, and in substitution 
of the duties on tea, sugar, cocoa, and other articles of food.” 
These proposals are quite near enough to the single-tax impossi- 
bility to be its equivalent in absurdity, and yet only three of the 
143 Members of Parliament, 140 of whose names are given in a 
leaflet published by the Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values, signed “‘ with certain reservations,’ while three declined 
to have their names published. 

It is as silly to propose to get from land double its value as to 
attempt to exact from it four times that amount, and it would be 
well to expose to, the constituents of these gentlemen respectively 
the folly to which they have committed themselves. If the 
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recommendations were practicable, they would involve the 
exaction from land of about £75,000,000 per annum in public 
rates, an indefinite sum towards the rest of the revenue of 
local authorities, and about £10,000,000 to replace duties on 
food, even presuming that “food” does not include drink 
or such luxuries as tobacco, which the Committee propose to 
include. 

The public rates collected in the United Kingdom in 1907-8 
amounted to £68,698,981, and as they had increased by over 
£24,000,000 in the decade ended with that financial year, or by 
an average of over £2,400,000 per annum, they may be safely 
estimated at fully £75,000,000 for 1910-11. Details for the 
comparison of rates with land values, however, are available fully 
for no later year than 1907-8, when they amounted to £68,698,981. 
Allowing much less than the average yearly increase, the total 
for 1908-9 may be put at £70,000,000 in round figures, and that 
year is taken because it is the latest for which details of land values 
are given by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

There are difficulties in estimating the net value of land 
covered and uncovered, not only because of the lack of apportion- 
ment between land and buildings of some of the sums deducted 
to convert gross income into net income, but also because the 
deductions do not cover the value of farm houses and build- 
ings, and other improvements, while the values of sites of 
buildings, of course, are not given separately. My only course, 
therefore, in comparing rates with the net annual value of 
land, including sites of buildings, will be to avoid over-stating 
my case. 

The gross income from “ lands” in the United Kingdom, as 
returned by the Commissioners for 1908-9, including tithe, rent 
charges, farm houses, farm buildings, and other improvements, 
was £51,894,826, and the sum for “ houses, messuages, tenements, 
&c,” was £216,664,907. The deductions allowed by the Com- 
missioners in assessing the net amount liable to income tax, besides 
very large sums for incomes wholly or partly exempt and for 
life insurance (which are not deducted in my reckoning, as the 
property they represent is liable to rates) amount to £64,272,257. 
The amount of exemptions for “lands” is about one-fifth of the 
total for the two classes of property together; but as the allow- 
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ance for repairs is greater for buildings than for land, only one- 
sixth, or £10,712,043, is deducted in my account from the gross 
assessment of “ lands,” so far as the items in question are con- 
cerned. In addition, however, one-eighth, or £6,486,850, must 
be deducted for cost of management, estate and legacy duties, 
land tax, income tax, and miscellaneous outgoings; also one- 
fourth, or £12,973,700, to represent farm houses, farm build- 
ings and other improvements, which the single-taxers would 
exempt. 

In estimating the annual value of sites of buildings other than 
those on farms, the remaining five-sixths of the official allowances, 
amounting to £53,560,214, are deducted from the gross value, 
£216,664,907, leaving £163,104,693 as the net sum. The liberal 
allowance of one-sixth of this last amount is taken to represent 
the annual value of sites of buildings other than those on farms, 
making the amount £27,184,115. Seeing that a ground rent 
exceeding one-sixth of the rateable value of a house and its site 
is generally considered an unsafe investment even in London, 
and that the proportion is certainly much less in small towns and 
rural districts, this allowance is probably excessive, but is put 
high to avoid the risk of over-stating my case. 

From the total of rates one-seventh is deducted, that being 
the proportion shown in the latest official return which dis- 
tinguishes rates on all other property than “ lands ” and buildings 
covered by Schedule A, including railways, canals, quarries, 
mines, gasworks, waterworks, ironworks and machinery. As 
railways and mines have not increased materially since that 
return was issued, while houses and other buildings have increased 
in number to a very great extent, the proportion named would 
certainly be smaller now, so that the allowance of one-seventh for 
other property than land and buildings assessed under Schedule A, 
is ample beyond all question. The gross profits of these classes 
of property are given in the Income Tax Returns only under 
Schedule D, which affords no indication of land values, as it 
covers the profits derived from business undertakings and “ the 
work of men’s hands,” which the land-taxers would exempt from 
rates. 


With these explanations, the following tabulated statement is 
presented : 
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LAND VALUES AND RATES COMPARED. 
Unitep Kinepom, 1908-9. 


Gross Income from “ Lands,” including tithe, rent- 

charge, farm houses, farm buildings, and other 

improvements . . : £51,894,826 
Deduct allowances made by ennieateanes of 

Inland Revenue, as explained above. . £10,712,048 
Deduct one-eighth of gross sum for management, 

estate and succession duties, land tax, income 


tax, and miscellaneous outgoings . ° , 6,486,850 
Deduct one-fourth of gross sum for farm houses, 
farm buildings, and other improvements - 12,973,700 
30,172,593 
Net income from uncovered land ‘ ; ° ‘ . £21,722,233 
Value of sites of buildings other than those on farms, one-sixth of 
£163,104,693, the net annual value of buildings and sites 
combined , ° : . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 27,184,115 


Net income from land, covered and uncovered, included above £48,906,348 


Amount of public rates in 1908-9 ° ‘ ‘ : - £70,000,000 


Deduct one-seventh for rateable property not toile above - 10,000,000 
Rates on property included above : ° : : . - £60,000,000 
Land Values as above. ° . ’ ° : ‘ e . 48,906,348 

Deficiency in Land Values as compared with rates . - £11,093,652 


It is hardly to be expected that people who are deluded by 
enormously inflated ideas as to the value of land will accept my 
estimates ; but my deductions from gross values will be regarded 
as too small rather than too great by those who are well con- 
versant with the business affairs of land. All competent persons 
who have investigated the subject, whether as Royal Commissioners 
or as private inquirers, have arrived at results which have astonished 
uninitiated readers by the lowness of the net receipts of land- 
owners set forth. For one example, Mr. Robert Thompson, in a 
paper read at a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society in December 
1907, after investigating rents and outgoings on a number of 
typical agricultural estates, and examining the evidence given 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and in 
estimates made by some competent land agents, came to the 
conclusion that the average gross rent of agricultural land in 
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England and Wales was about £1 per acre and that the annual 
outgoings and interest at 3} per cent. on buildings and other 
improvements amounted to 15s. 5d., leaving only 4s. 7d. per acre 
as the average net or economic rent. He mentioned that Mr, 
Squarey, a valuer of wide experience, estimated the cost of farm 
houses and buildings, cottages, water-supply, drainage, roads, 
and fences on different classes of farms at £7 10s. to £20 5s. per 
acre. The interest on the mean sum of £11 6s. at 4 per cent. 
would take over 9s. per acre off the gross rent for such improve- 
ments alone. 

If Mr. Thompson’s net rent appears too low, it is to be borne in 
mind that, since he prepared his paper, the estate, settlement, 
and succession duties have been enormously increased, as well as 
income tax on large incomes; also that the evidence brought 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, showing that the allow- 
ance of one-eighth off the gross assessment of agricultural land 
for repairs was insufficient was so conclusive that he was induced 
to provide for addition deductions where they can be proved to 
be due. Many examples of agricultural estates returning little 
or nothing to the owners, after all expenses have been paid, have 
appeared from time to time in the press; and there is no doubt 
that the rent of many others is only sufficient to balance interest on 
buildings and other improvements, “ the work of men’s hands,” 
which Mr. Ure and his associates would exempt from rates and 
taxes. Not a few estates have been sold for less than the capital 
value of the farmhouses, other farm buildings, cottages, and 
permanent improvements upon them. 

It may be observed that tithe rent-charge, although it has to 
be paid out of the gross rent, is not among the deductions allowed 
in my estimate. This charge is regarded as representing a 
portion of the value of land subject to it not belonging to the 
holders of the land, and, as it is liable to rates, it is not deducted. 
Nevertheless it is one of the anomalies of income-tax assessment 
that an owner of land is taxed upon a sum which is really an 
outgoing. 

Another point which advocates of an impracticable exaction 
of rates and taxes from land should take into consideration is that 
the average gross rent of “‘ lands,” as returned by the Commission- 
ers of Inland Revenue, is much less than £1 per acre. If only the 
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total cultivated area of Great Britain and Ireland, 46,760,622 
acres in 1909, were covered by their assessment, the gross rent 
would be only a few pence over 22s. per acre; but as the total 
area of land is nearly 30,000,000 more than the cultivated area, 
including land covered with houses, it may be assumed that the 
uncovered land included in the assessment amounting to £51,894,826 
in 1908-9, is not less than 66,000,000 acres, and the average gross 
rent of that area would thus come out under 16s. per acre, an 
amount which would be considerably reduced by the allowances 
of the Commissioners alone. The deduction for repairs by itself 
would reduce the average rent below 14s., and, as shown above, 
there are other outgoings to deduct than those for repairs and 
other expenses taken into account by the Commissioners in 
assessing the net rent. In short, if the assessment covers 66,000,000 
acres of land apart from sites of buildings, my estimate of the net 
rent of all uncovered land, including much that is nearly worthless, 
comes out at 6s. 7d. per acre, or 2s. more than Mr. Thompson’s 
reckoning for cultivated land alone. I am confident that my 
estimate is too high rather than too low, and yet the proposals of 
the single-taxers involve the exaction of about 30s. per acre from 
the land in question, taking the rest of the plunder out of ground 
rents. 

The single-taxers are very anxious to convince tenant farmers 
that they would benefit by the charging of all rates and taxes on 
land values. The argument is as ridiculous as the project is 
impracticable. In the first place, presuming that the confiscation 
would be carried on by instalments, every penny of extra taxation 
on the landlords would reduce their ability to make improvements 
for the benefit of their tenants. Again, unless a land court 
would be established to fix rents, it would be impossible to prevent 
owners from passing on a portion of their new taxation to tenants. 
But the climax would arrive when the owners of land had been 
compelled to give up their property to the State or the local 
authorities as worthless to them. Who then would pay the 
rates and taxes charged on land values? There would be no one 
but the tenant to pay them, and he would be no more able to 
meet the ruinous exactions than his late landlord had been. 
Rates and taxes increase every year, and even if land could be made 
to meet them in the first instance, there would be an annual 
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increase of tax-rent to the occupier. Agricultural land can pay 
taxes only out of the profits derived from it, and these profits 
could be increased only by Protection or by improvements, both 
of which are foresworn by the single-taxers as agencies for raising 
public revenue. In short, land owners, land occupiers, and 
owners of ground-rents would lose all their landed property, and 
the Imperial and local treasuries would be empty. 

In How to Reduce Your Rates and Taxes, the best attempt to 
convince farmers that their rents would be reduced by the taxation 
of land values consists in the suggestion that they should assist 
the Government valuers in assessing the bare value of the land 
apart from improvements, and that the value arrived at 
should be the rent. ‘“‘ We may assume,” it is added, “ that 
experienced farmers would fix the rent at a figure which would 
give the tenant a full return on his capital and labour.” How 
the rent is to be forced down so that it would not cover a penny 
of interest on landlords’ improvements, including farm houses 
and other buildings, is not stated ; nor is it explained why farmers 
should be urged to endeavour to get a low valuation of land while 
the land-taxers are extremely anxious to have it “screwed up.” 
But if all rates, to say nothing of taxes, are to be charged on land 
alone, it will not matter to either landlords or tenants whether 
the assessment is high or low, because the entire actual value will 
be confiscated, and all who depend upon the land exclusively for 
a livelihood will alike be ruined. 

The attempt in the same publication to convince farm labourers 
that they will be benefited by the impoverishment of their em- 
ployers and the owners of their cottages is equally ridiculous. 
With every instalment of the robbery proposed the landowners, 
who are the best of employers, would be constrained to reduce the 
number of men employed, while the almost certain passing-on of 
part of the imposition of rates and taxes to the occupiers of land 
would compel the latter to follow suit in reducing their labour 
bills. As to cottage rents, although hitherto the great landlords 
have not raised them above the entirely unremunerative amounts 
at which they have always stood, they may be compelled to 
make advances as the exactions of the land-taxers become ruinous. 
With respect to speculative builders and other small owners of 
cottages, they already put up their rents frequently as the rates 
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for which they compound advance ; but it is not likely that they 
would reduce them if rates were taken off buildings, and the 
assessments of sites and gardens of cottages were enormously 
increased. Throughout the division of the pamphlet under 
notice the rents of cottages are represented as very high, whereas 
every one acquainted with the subject knows that these dwellings 
are very much better on the large estates than cottages in what are 
known as “ open villages,” while let at about half the rents of 
the latter. 

Another catch-vote proposal appealing to working men in 
common with other smokers is that the duty on tobacco, put at 
£14,000,000 per annum, should be abolished, the amount being 
derived from land values, in common with the amount of duties 
on food. 

The appeal to the shopkeeper is well calculated to excite his 
cupidity. ‘‘ Just as the increased value of a shopkeeper’s business 
is due to his own energy, enterprise, and ability,” he is told, “so 
is the value of land due to the presence, activity and enterprise of 
the people on and around that land.” It might be supposed 
that no interest depends more fully upon the increase of popula- 
tion and wealth in a given district than that of the shopkeeper, 
and this is hardly due to his energy, enterprise and ability apart 
from his own quiverful. Conversely it might be supposed that 
the landowner has shown a little energy, enterprise and ability, 
for otherwise it is difficult to account for the farm houses, farm 
buildings, cottages, drainage, water-supply, and other permanent 
improvements on his estate. Such views, however, do not suit 
the Committee. To their warped minds everything beneficial 
in the world is due to the landless portion of the population, and 
everything injurious to that monster of iniquity, the owner of 
land. Repeatedly they make absurd assertions to the effect of 
the following two of the six reasons given for taxing land values 
given on the first page of the pamphlet under notice: “ Land 
does not owe its value to anything which its owner chooses to 
spend upon it. Land owes its value entirely to the presence and 
activity and expenditure of the community.” So far as there is 
any truth in these statements, are they not at least as applicable 
to the shopkeeper’s business? But they are not entirely true as 
applied to either land or a distributor’s business. The value of 
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land depends to a very great extent upon the energy and enter- 
prise of its owner, just as does the value of a shopkeeper’s business. 

So far as agricultural land is concerned, its value depends 
much less upon the increases of population and wealth in this 
country than a shopkeeper’s business, because the benefit to the 
landowner and the farmer has been almost entirely annulled by 
our one-sided system of Free Trade, which does not harm the 
mere distributor of commodities, except so far as it impoverishes 
more or less producers, including working men, who are among 
his customers. 

The land-taxers would have no excuse for their movement if it 
were not for the undoubted abuses of the rights of property in 
land in and immediately around large centres of population. I 
hold no brief for unscrupulously exacting owners of town lands, 
and, if I had the power, I would abolish the atrocious leasehold 
system, though not by stealing the property of owners of ground- 
rents. Our laws distinguish between usury and equitable interest 
on loans, and it would be equally just to exercise the same dis- 
crimination in respect of site prices and the terms of leasehold 
covenants. But the powers of local authorities to acquire land 
for all public purposes have been greatly increased by the Town 
Planning Act, so that it will be possible to prevent the abuses 
referred to, at least to a great extent. The single-taxers, how- 
ever, are not satisfied with the reform of abuses. They propose to 
steal the entire value of town and country land alike, to the 
impoverishment of probably at least two millions of owners of or 
investors in land or ground-rents, the great majority of whom 
are men of small means whose property represents the savings of 
many years of industry. 

Apart from the immorality and cruelty of the single-taxers’ 
scheme, it must be concluded that the proposal of exempting 
from all rates and taxes the millionaire who possesses no land, 
and taking in these imposts the whole of the property of the 
peasant-proprietor, cannot be harboured in the brain of any one 


who is not a monomaniac, 
Wituiam E. Bear. 
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WHAT IS THEOSOPHY ? 
A REPLY TO MR. MADOX HUEFFER 


WE live in an age of broad-mindedness and absolute tolerance— 
so at least we fondly imagine—and indeed signs are not wanting, 
everywhere around us, to show that the old barriers between 
races, nations and individuals, are slowly breaking down. Yet, 
from time to time—lest, perhaps, the prophets and pioneers of 
the new age should feel unduly elated—one is suddenly confronted 
by some curious example of twentieth-century prejudice and 
bigotry. 

A case in point is Mr. Madox Hueffer’s article entitled “ The 
Next Religion,” in the National Review for October, an article 
which seeks to prove that Magic—in its lowest forms—will 
probably be the religion of the future, since throughout the 
modern world Christianity, with its lofty ideals, is forsaken for 
the pursuit of—the Black Arts! This doleful prophecy ends 
with a passing allusion to “Spiritualism, Theosophy, and the 
other witchcraft sects already in existence.” 

I am not a Spiritualist, and so shall leave those who hold this 
belief to speak for themselves, little doubting, however, that the 
truly spiritual among them will repudiate with horror the sugges- 
tion that they practise Black Magic. But I have the privilege of 
being an active member of the Theosophical Society, both as a 
student and exponent of its doctrines ; and in its name I challenge 
Mr. Madox Hueffer to prove his words, and to show that any 
connection whatsoever exists between witchcraft and that system 
of beliefs—religion, science, and philosophy in one—known to- 
day, and in all ages, as the “ divine wisdom,” Theosophy. 

What is Theosophy ? What is the Theosophical Society ? 

The distinction between the two is not always made, all- 
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important though it be; for the Theosophical Society is merely 
the channel, or one of the channels, through which Theosophy is 
made manifest to the world. 

A brief analysis of the word Theosophy might have saved 
Mr. Madox Hueffer from insulting what he so obviously ignores : 
Theo—Sophia, two Greek words meaning God and Wisdom, and 
implying that a knowledge of God, a divine science, is possible to 
man. Man is himself divine, and thus may know the Divine: 
This is Theosophy in a nutshell. 

To quote from an eloquent address by Mrs. Besant—the 
present head of the Theosophical Society : 


In all ages, under every civilisation, found within the limits of each religion, 
there has been an upward yearning of the Spirit of man—an attempt to find 
union with the Divine. It matters not what the special form of religion 
to which the devotee may belong; it matters not under what particular name 
he may worship Deity; it matters not, as far as the inner struggle is concerned, 
in what way he may try to express or to carry out those longings. The signifi- 
cant fact is that the yearning is there, a constant witness to the world of the 
reality of the Spirit, a constant witness of the truth of the spiritual life; the 
only witness, if you speak with accuracy, of the existence of the Divine, either 
in the universe or in man, For just as water will find its way through every 
obstruction, in order to rise to the level of its source, so does the Spirit in man 
strive upwards ever towards the Source whence it came. Had it not come from 
the Divine, it would not seek to rise to the Divine. Were it not that it is the 
offspring of Deity, it would not strive to re-unite itself with Deity; and the 
very fact that the yearning exists, the very fact that efforts, however ignorant, 
are made to realise it, is the constant and the perpetual witness of the Divine 
origin of man. 


But Theosophy does not only teach the potential divinity of 
man, but the divinity of all that exists in the visible and invisible 
universe. Itis thus Pantheistic in the noblest sense of that ill- 
used word. Pan-theism, “ all God,” does not necessarily imply, 
as is popularly supposed, that the only God is Nature, or the 
totality of the cosmos. As Theosophy interprets it, it means that 
all that exists, visible or invisible, throughout the length and 
breadth of the universe, is merely a mode of manifestation, or 
self-expression, of the Divine. ‘“‘ He is wrapped in the cosmos ‘as 
His robe,” we read in an ancient Greek Scripture, or, in the 
poetical language of the Indian holy books, “ Nature is the veil 
of Brahm,” the robes wherein, for a brief day, His glory is obscured. 


Thus, while Pantheism, in the materialistic interpretation of 
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the word, is an uncompromising monism, the “‘ Higher Pantheism,” 
as interpreted by Theosophy, is both dualistic and monistic, 
teaching a fundamental unity that manifests as a duality; as the 
“Two Pairs of Opposites” of Gnostic philosophy, the “ Energy 
and Substance ” of the materialist, the “ Spirit and Matter,” or 
** Mind and Matter,” of the idealist, the “‘ Self and Not-Self”’ of 
Indian metaphysics. 

Modern Theosophy has adopted the ancient Hindu terminology, 
which, so far as it does name the Unnameable, calls It the eternal 
Subject, of which Nature is the Object of contemplation; the 
“Self” that perceives, the “ Not-Self” that is perceived; the 
“ Knower and the Known,” or simply—God and Nature. 

Is man one with God, or one with Nature? One with the 
Life that endures, or one with the Form through which, for a 
brief day, this divine Life is made manifest ? 

Here we touch upen the essential spirituality of both Theo- 
sophy and the ancient Hindu philosophy : both believe man to be 
divine in the most absolute sense of divinity. The “self” in 
man—his “soul,” as the Christian would say—is one with the 
Supreme Self of the universe as the drop of water is one with the 
ocean whence it came and whither it returns. 

I am Thou, O holy God, and Thou art I, O God! 


All the universe is Brahman: From Him it proceeds, unto Him it returns, 
Brahman is real, the world is illusory. Man’s soul is Brahman, and nothing else. 


Thus the apparent duality between Subject and Object, the 
Self and the Not-Self, is but transitory ; and indeed duality, by 
itsivery nature, cannot endure; nothing can endure but the 
Absolute, the Infinite, the Eternal; for nothing is real, in the 
supreme sense of reality, but the divine Life of the world, that 
* Rootless Root of all that was, is, or ever shall be.” 

The Theosophist, like the modern man of science—two beings, 
by the way, not nearly so far apart as is generally supposed— 
divides eternity into “alternate periods of evolution and disso- 


lution,” to quote Herbert Spencer, vast cycles of manifestation, or 
creation, followed by equally vast cycles of non-manifestation, 
or nirvanic rest—a division which the very nature of the universe 
compels science to adopt, as it compels it to postulate the 
existence of that mysterious «ther, which no eyes have seen, 
which no hands have touched. 
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These are the “ days” and “ nights” of Brahm, the “ day ” 
of activity, when universes are born, attain their apogee and die, 
when, in the graphic language of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Spirit of God moves on the face of the waters; and the “ night ” 
of latency, of passivity, of nirvanic rest, symbolically spoken of 
in the Bible as the peace of the Sabbath following upon the 
“ days” of creation. 

The first period is that of duality, or multiplicity, when, at 
the dawn of a new world, “the One becomes the many,” the 
Infinite is self-limited in His universe, the Eternal assumes a 
shape which is ceaselessly transformed, the Real is clothed in 
Méyé, the veil of illusions: God is incarnate in the world which 
He has made. 

** As above, so below,” runs an ancient Hermetic maxim; and 
the medizval philosopher—forestalling on this, as on many other 
points, the latest developments of science, especially in the 
domain of embryology—held that man, the microcosm, was a 
diminutive but faithful reflection of the macrocosm, or nature— 
an inevitable conclusion if both are modes of manifestation, or 
self-expression, of the one fundamental, underlying Reality. 
Even as Nature, the macrocosm, is but the robe, the sheath, the 
vehicle of manifestation of that absolute Reality which is the 
Life of the world, so the outer, visible man is but the shell, the 
husk, of the real man, the divine Son, the Ego. Even as the 
Supreme Self of the cosmos passes ever from latency, or rest, into 
activity or creation, to return once more into His rest and once 
more emerge into activity, through all the wonic ages, so the 
** self? in man, that self that is one with the Supreme Self of the 
universe, treads a vast cycle of involution and evolution. These 
are its “days” of activity, and “nights” of passivity, as, in- 
carnation after incarnation that germ of God, man, placed in the 
womb of Nature, evolves its divine powers, to become con- 
sciously what he has ever been unconsciously, the Son of God; 
until at last, his cycle of earth-lives completed, his pilgrimage 
ended, he also can say, with that other perfected Son of Man: I 
and the Father are one. 

If from the study of Nature we pass to that of Humanity, 
to the history of man and of the faiths that he has built, we find 
in all nations, among all races, in every clime, a persistent belief 
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in the divine nature of the human soul. “ If the soul is not ‘ God,’ ” 
asks Professor Max Miiller in one of his studies on Hinduism, 
“what can it be?” And the query has been repeated by Man 
throughout the ages: If I am not the son of the gods, what am 
I? he has asked at times joyously, at times despairingly, of his 
prophets and priests—and of his own innermost self. In the 
childish and often debased cosmogonies of modern savages, we 
can yet trace the tradition of some far-off Eden whence the human 
race had sprung, a tradition that runs like a golden thread through 
all the puerilities or absurdities of fetichism and idol-worship. 
When we turn to the great world-religions—Buddhism even not 
excepted, if we interpret it esoterically—we find there is not one 
that has not for its corner-stone the doctrine of the divinity, or 
potential divinity, of man. ‘‘ Remember, O Man, that thou art 
God, and to God thou shalt return!” In many tongues, and in 
the wordless language of ritual and symbols, all religions have 
taken this idea for their central theme. Man, Son of the Gods, 
has for a time strayed from the heavenly mansions ; his the task, 
through one or many lives on earth, to find the path of return, 
the homeward road to Eden. 

Of all religions, Christianity, as the Master taught it, is perhaps 
the clearest on this point. “ My Father and your Father,” said 
He who spoke in the name of the Supreme. “Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect,”—obviously an ideal 
impossible to attain if man were not a God in germ, with infinite 
possibilities, with infinite divine powers latent within him. “ The 
kingdom of Heaven is within you,” yet, as a recent writer in 
the Hibbert Journal * so well pointed out 


When sincere followers of Christ’s ideals have insisted upon the complete 
scope of the text as it stands, giving it universal application, they have even 
been denied the Christian name! Centuries before Jesus lived, Hindu 
religious teachers were expressing the same thought as this text contains, and 
they did not fail to see and appreciate the irrefutable logic of it, which is that 
the King is within the “‘ kingdom,” and not an absentee. 


And if the “ King” is ever within his “ kingdom,” if, in the 
words of the great Spanish mystic, St. John of the Cross, “ God 
dwells always in every soul,” nay, if, as Theosophy teaches, the 
soul is God, the divine Life of the world individualised in humanity, 


can man be anything else but a temple of the living God ? 
* The vital value in the Hindu God-idea. Zhe Hibbert Journal, October 1906. 
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Man is divine, and thus may know the divine: Son of God, 
he may know whence he came and whither he returns. Thence 
a divine science, Theosophy, the knowledge of God, is possible 
to man. 

This is, in brief, the teaching of Theosophy, its answer to the 
eternal problem of man’s origin and destiny. Will Mr. Madox 
Hueffer kindly tell me where he finds a connection between this 
doctrine, or body of doctrines, and—witcheraft ? 

Perhaps Mr. Madox Hueffer will answer that, whatever 
Theosophy, the “ divine wisdom,” may have been in the past, it 
has in latter days degenerated, to a considerable extent, into 
Psychism, or the study and pursuit of supernormal powers. 
This leads me to the second of the two questions which I am 
attempting to answer in this brief and necessarily incomplete 
paper: What is the Theosophical Society ? 

I have already stated that the distinction between Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society is an important one. If Theosophy 
is that divine wisdom which guides human evolution, the Theo- 
sophical Society is merely its outward channel, or one of its 
channels ; it is its vehicle of manifestation. What the physical frame 
is to the Ego, to the “‘ Dweller in the body,” as the Hindu Scri- 
tures so graphically call man—what Nature, the veil of Brahm, 
is to Brahm Himself—the Theosophical Society is to that system 
of beliefs known as Theosophy. With the men and women who 
compose this brotherhood, mostly earnest students and devoted 
disciples, rests the task of making it into a true channel for Theo- 
sophy, a worthy vehicle for the manifestation of the divine 
wisdom. That they have not always realised this lofty ideal, is 
only to say that they are human; there are black sheep among 
them, as there are in every religious or philosophical body, men 
and women who are Theosophists in name only, and eare little 
or not at all for the profownd metaphysics, the admirable system 
of ethics, the lucid psychology which Theosophy offers the 
thoughtful student. 

The origin of the Theosophical Society, like that of every 
great movement which the world has ever known, was obscure. 
If its enemies were to be believed, it was worse than obscure, 
being founded, as they suggest, by a Russian adventuress with a 
keen brain and a detestable temper, who for many years succeeded 
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in hoodwinking her followers, and who died with the name of 
charlatan writ large upon her brow. 

Those who knew her, know this to be a lie; but that the lie 
was ever spoken should surprise no student of human nature. 
Madame Blavatsky was a pioneer, and the usual fate of pioneers 
was meted out to her; she dared think for herself and act for 
herself, and being a woman, warm-hearted, impulsive, generous 
to a fault, she made an easy target for all the throwers of mud. 
She has passed into the great Beyond, and so to-day mud can 
only be thrown at her memory—and at her successors. 

The great controversy between Madame Blavatsky—“ H. B. P.” 
as she was familiarly called by her disciples—and the Society for 
Psychical Research, is still vivid in the minds of many. The 
man appointed by the §.P.R. to investigate the alleged super- 
normal powers possessed by Madame Blavatsky, has followed 
into the silent land the woman whom he so cruelly, albeit 
ignorantly, libelled. He was young at the time, and fell an easy, 
over-credulous prey to those who, with diabolical ingenuity, 
sought to ruin their erstwhile friend and benefactress. It is a 
long story and a sad one, the story of a woman of genius, un- 
conventional as genius ever is, giving her life first to the study, 
later to the teaching of that ancient divine wisdom which she 
embodied in those two wonderful works, The Secret Doctrine and 
Isis Unveiled ; with indomitable will working from morning to 
night, in spite of illness and acute suffering, dying in harness at 
last, undaunted by persecution, yet almost heart-broken at what 
looked, then, like the imminent failure of her life’s work. 

To-day, less than twenty years after her passing from our 
midst, the Society which she has founded, with the help of her 
faithful pupil and friend, Colonel Olcott—the Society whose 
international headquarters are in Madras, India—numbers thou- 
sands of members belonging to every nation, every race, and every 
form of faith, for as Mrs. Besant, the present head of the Society 
once pithily remarked: “ Theosophy does not ask you to leave 
your religion, but to live it,’ and so, wherever Theosophy has 
penetrated, the religion of the country has not been deserted, 
but spiritualised and ennobled. 

I asked just now: What has Theosophy to do with witch- 
craft? I now ask: What has the Theosophical Society to do 
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with it? What has it done, what is it doing, that the accusation 
of dabbling in the Black Arts should ever seriously have been 
levelled at it? What are its chief activities? Ghost-hunting, 
spirit-raising, unholy ceremonies, blasphemous invocations, the 
spilling of blood with horrid rites, demoniacal orgies, all things 
associated with the practice of the Black Arts ? 

Mr. Madox Hueffer would lead one to suppose so. Yet 
almost every book, and certainly every pamphlet issued by the 
Theosophical Publishing Society tells the reader what are the 
three objects of the Society : 

(1) To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of humanity, without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 


(2) To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science, 
(3) To investigate unexplained laws of nature, and the powers latent in man. 


To any reader of average intelligence who has followed me thus 
far, the first of these three objects will explain itself. Teaching, 
as Theosophy does, the absolute oneness of all forms of life, their 
indissoluble unity in the one World-basis, the “ Rootless Root,” 
of all that exists, it follows that Theosophists not only believe in 
the brotherhood of man, but seek to realise this brotherhood in 
their daily life. Belief in this brotherhood is the only compulsory 
article of faith in Theosophy, for it is the natural corollary of its 
central doctrine, the divinity of humanity. 

The raison @étre of the second object may not be so obvious 
at first sight, but a moment’s reflection will make it quite clear. 
Theosophy does not only teach the brotherhood of man, it teaches 
also the brotherhood of religions, believing that as all men are 
one in the One Life, so all religions in their innermost meaning are 
one, sprung from the same root, that “divine wisdom” of all 
ages which has proclaimed through every faith the same eternal 
verities. In every form of belief the Theosophist sees the yearn- 
ing of the “self” in man towards the Supreme Self of the universe, 
and an attempt to realise this union, this oneness. Thus they not 
only tolerate other faiths, or even respect them; they venerate 
in every one the hidden Truth, the holy Word. Even so do they 
venerate all the World-Teachers, no matter the faith which They 
taught; looking upon them as Elder Brothers of the race, Souls 
far advanced in their age-long evolution, Egos which through 
repeated incarnations, through life after life of earnest endeavour, 
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have learnt all the lessons which Earth can teach, and so are 
fitted to become the Guides, the Helpers, the holy Teachers, of 
infant humanity. 

As Theosophy looks upon the world’s religions, so it looks 
upon philosophy and science—as so many windows through which 
man, the “ Dweller in the body,” looks out upon the Infinite. 

The third object, like the first, explains itself. Believing 
man to be a god in germ, Theosophy naturally holds that all 
divine powers must exist—as yet dormant—in man, to come into 
full activity in the near or far future, as man will rise more or less 
rapidly to the full stature of his divine sonship. Fitfully, faultily, 
tentatively, as it were, these powers show forth at the present 
day as clairvoyance, telepathy, action at a distance, prediction 
of the future, lucidity in the trance state, and many other forms 
of so-called “ psychism.” The study of these powers, and of those 
laws of nature directly related to them, is the third object of the 
Theosophical Society, and it is no doubt this fact which has caused 
so careless an observer as Mr. Madox Huefler to associate Theo- 
sophy with Magic and the Black Arts. Yet there is probably not 
a single teacher of Theosophy that has not at one time or another 
warned the student against the pursuit of psychic powers for 
their own sake, and sought to substitute sane and rational study 
for that “ little knowledge” which, in all matters pertaining to 
the invisible realms of nature, is indeed “a dangerous thing.” 
Despite this caution, which has ever characterised the Theosophical 
Society in all questions related to its third object, Mr. Madox 
Hueffer apparently imagines, with considerable naiveté, that all 
who study the unexplained laws of nature, or the powers latent 
in man, must of.necessity have a leaning towards all that is 
unlawful, uncanny and diabolical. His article might be com- 
pressed in a simple syllogism:,To be a witch, you must have 
sold yourself to Satan. Theosophists are all either wizards or 
witches, therefore—— The conclusion is inevitable: Theoso- 
phists, and, incidentally, the poor Spiritualists as well, have given 
themselves, body and soul, to the Prince of darkness, in plain 
words, to the devil. 

And we live in the twentieth century ! 

Theosophists are a long-suffering and patient people. If they 
were not, they would not be Theosophists, for they could not long 
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remain in a Society which, from its first hour of existence, has 
been misunderstood, misrepresented, vilified. They have all 
more or less definitely deserted the holy Beaten Track, and so 
must be prepared to suffer the fate of all pioneers; they have 
made for themselves a new path into the wilderness, a path new, 
yet old, for the mystics in all ages have trodden it—the path not 
made with human hands or seen with mortal eyes—the path that 
leads to that inner kingdom whereof the Master spoke—the holy 
place wherein the King of kings for ever dwells. 


JEAN DELAIRE. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND HEREDITY * 


THERE can be no doubt that during the last hundred years there 
has been an enormous increase in altruistic feeling and, as 
a direct outcome, a striking development of the sense of Social 
Responsibility. The old religious command of Duty to one’s 
neighbour has been widely extended and is now held to mean 
not only duty to certain individuals but duty to any class of 
society that is suffering or dependent or whose conditions of 
life and work call for sympathy and amendment. From the 
personal recognition of this claim it was an easy transition to 
the acknowledgment of social or corporate responsibility, 
and accordingly, we now find the State beginning to undertake 
services which have hitherto been left for individual effort. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century was marked by 
this growing sense of enlarged responsibility. In 1805 we find 
discussions taking place in Parliament on such subjects as Re- 
forms of the Criminal Law and Prison Discipline. Suggestions 
for the Reform of the Poor Law and for a national system of 
education were brought forward in 1806. The Slave Trade 
was made illegal in 1807 and an attempt made to abolish slavery 
although these measures were not completed until twenty-six 
years later. The Napoleonic Wars and the reaction which followed 
on their conclusion interrupted for a time the flow of social effort, 
but after the Reform Bill of 1832 there was a magnificent out- 
burst of social measures. In 1833 we have the first of the Factory 
Acts which was a definite recognition of corporate responsibility 
for the conditions of child life and labour and the duty of the 
nation to insist on hygienic conditions. The great reform of 
the Poor Law followed in 1834 and a year later the Municipal 
Corporation Act opened the way to the development of municipal 


* A paper read at the recent Church Congress at Cambridge. 
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responsibility and made possible far-reaching schemes for the 
improvement of the housing, health, food, indeed, of the whole 
of the sanitary and moral surroundings of the working classes of 
great cities. Again, the Compulsory Education Act of 1870, 
and the series of Education Acts by which it has been followed 
exhibit in a marked degree the tendency of modern legislation 
to assume corporate responsibility, even to the length of inter- 
ference with the individual responsibility of the parent. 

It appears, too, that this sense of corporate responsibility 
is steadily increasing. Each year adds some new measures to 
the statutes intended to benefit and alleviate the conditions of 
the poorer classes. There has never been a period when so 
much time and money, both individual and national, has been 
spent in philanthropic effort. One evidence of this is the large 
and increasing number of people who now spend their time 
and earn their living in looking after and protecting those who 
cannot look after themselves, but for whom society has assumed 
responsibility. This army of volunteers and officials is not in- 
creasing the wealth of the nation, but the number both of the 
protectors and the protected increase year by year. Surely 
it is time to pause and consider whether this growing altruistic 
tendency is altogether in the right direction. Where is it leading 
us and why are we getting such admittedly small results from 
such a large increase of undoubtedly fine endeavour? The 
gradual development of altruism and the increase of imaginative 
sympathy has resulted in a strong sense of the brotherhood of 
men. We can no longer regard any human suffering with in- 
difference and we are shocked at the inequalities of nature, but 
we aim at redressing such inequalities by modifying the con- 
ditions and environment. We talk of “ equality of opportunity ” 
and forget the radical inequalities which are born with us. 
Nature has no mercy on weaklings and left to herself, would 
stamp them out. Yet those altruistic qualities in man which 
we so rightly admire are always directed to succouring the weak 
and preserving them from the fate which would be theirs if left 
to natural laws. We forget that by succouring the weak we 
are enabling them to multiply their numbers and to perpetuate 
that against which our moral nature revolts. At the same time, 
we are neglecting or perhaps preventing, the multiplication of 
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the higher types and consequently lowering the average standard 
of humanity. If this be so, we shall have defeated our own ob- 
ject, for then not only will the virtues we value so greatly and 
which we recognise as the signs of a higher civilisation deteriorate 
but our very existence as a nation will be threatened. Truly 
on this subject may it be said that “ The wise want love and those 
who love want wisdom” and “all good things are thus con- 
fused to ill.” If all that is highest in human nature is being 
devoted to perpetuating the unfit, we seem, indeed, to be in a 
hopeless condition. Some way out of this confusion must be 
found and already one or two of our clearest thinkers are pointing 
out in which direction it lies. A little consideration shows that 
the whole of social effort of the last century has been directed 
to the improvement at the moment of the environment and that 
so far, little or no attention has been given to the improvement 
of the breed or race. It is highly probable that unless we can 
secure an improvement in the race the ultimate result of all our 
labour to improve the environment may not only be useless but 
even detrimental. We have seen that the last century was 
marked by a deeper and deeper sense of our responsibility for 
environment, the object of this paper is to consider whether this 
responsibility does not extend to endeavouring to secure a better 
heredity for the coming generations. 

We shall, no doubt, be met with the objection that our know- 
ledge is insufficient, that we are still merely groping in the dark 
trying to discover the laws which govern the transmission or 
inheritance of physical and mental characters. We shall be 
told that the scientific world is not agreed. We know that 
there are lively disputes between the various schools of thought, 
sometimes as heated as the theological discussions of olden days. 
But in all disputes emphasis is apt to be laid on points of differ- 
ence rather than on the fundamental beliefs shared by all. On 
the subject of heredity I believe that in all the essentials that 
are necessary for the acknowledgment and the acceptance of 
social responsibility we are all agreed. Common sense had 
accepted heredity as a factor in the making of character long 
before science had attempted to group the various phenomena 
into sequence and thus discover their true relations or “ laws.” 
The onus of proof should surely be on those who disbelieve the 
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dicta of common sense. It would be extremely hard to prove that 
children do not inherit parental characters. The evidence of 
our everyday experience would at once make it impossible. 
Every one agrees that though there are exceptions we cannot 
account for, the rule is that children are like their parents— 
eye-colour, hair-colour, voice, manner, general build, distinguish- 
ing features, temper and temperament may all be traced through 
successive generations. No one disputes the main facts—dispute 
only arises when we come to details, and more especially to an 
attempt to estimate the probable rate of recurrence of any 
particular character in future generations. It is here that you 
find that authorities differ and their differences are sometimes 
used as an excuse for society’s refusal to take up its responsi- 
bility with regard to preventing the increase of the population from 
defective stocks. 

It would, of course, be utterly beyond my power to criticise 
the various theories of inheritance and transmission—all I can 
do is to submit to you certain histories and facts which I have 
come across in my work for mentally defective people, and to 
try and convince you, as I have myself been convinced, that 
they point most unmistakably to a necessary further develop- 
ment of our sense of social responsibility. 

The diagram on the following page will illustrate my 
meaning. 

In the first generation the mother is described as light-handed. 
If this woman had lived in the days of special schools this light- 
handedness would probably have been recognised as a form of 
mental defect. It is a form which constantly occurs. Such 
children have no more sense of individual property than a magpie 
which will pick up and drop again any object that attracts it. 
These same children are often unable to appreciate the nature 
of and the necessity for truth. In spite of the most careful 
training, to which a normal child never fails to react, it is found 
that it is impossible to get ideas of truth and honesty into their 
heads. They seem incapable of forming a moral concept. 

Now let us proceed to the second generation. Here this mental 
defect is intensified but altered in character. Two of the four 
children are definitely insane—another, who married an imbecile, 
has been several times in prison for drink and cruelty to children. 
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Persons with immoral, vicious, or criminal propensities. 
= Mental defect. 
Dead. 


= Mental defect. Criminal propensities, 
= Normal or unknown. 


_ Have been or are supported at public expense in industrial schools, 
prisons, reformatories, asylums, workhouses, and homes, 


= Incorrigible thief. 


1. Sober, hard-working. 17. School for mental defectives. 
2. Light-handed—petty theft. Grossly neglected. 
3. No information. 18. School for mental defectives. 
4, Insane. Asylum, and on recover- Grossly neglected, 

ing still very excitable. 19. Dead. 
5. Immoral, and neglects children. 20. Industrialschool—stealing. Prison 
6. Insane. In asylum, —drunk and disorderly. 
7. No information. 21. Industrial school and prison for 
8. Prison several times for drink and stealing. 

cruelty to children. 22. Special school for mental defective. 


J) 


. Imbecile. Prison for cruelty to 


. Unmarried, 
. Nineteen convictions for stealing 24 


Now in asylum. 
. Special school for mental defective 
and now in asylum. 


. Grossly immoral and _ probably 


children thrice. 23 


before twenty-five years of age. mentally defective. 
Industrial school and prison. 25. Industrial school. Not under 
12. Several convictions for stealing. proper control. 
*Reformatory school. 26. Mentally defective. In special 
13. Dead. school. 
14. Industrial “school. Not under 27. Mentally defective. In home for 
proper control. mental defectives. 
15. Repeated convictions for stealing. 28. Normal school. Backward. Too 
Reformatory prison. young for diagnosis, 
16, Normal. 


29. A baby, also too young, 


Of the nineteen individuals in the third generation we can 
only affirm that one is normal and that two are too young for 
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diagnosis. Consider the family as a whole and think of the up- 
bringing of these possibly normal children. Surrounded by 
mental defect and vice, what chance have they of becoming 
useful citizens ? To be a normal member of a mentally defective 
family must be the most cruel fate. Better, indeed, for them 
that they had never been born. Think too, of the cost of this 
family to the community. Fourteen out of the individuals repre- 
sented have been supported at public expense in industrial schools, 
special schools, prisons, reformatories, asylums, workhouses and 
homes. Many of them have been in more than one of these 
institutions. The family live in a small provincial town. Think 
of the number of good citizens with small incomes who are being 
rated and taxed to provide for this and many other degenerate 
families. I believe that the efficiency of families coming from 
good normal stocks is seriously decreased by this constant drain 
on their incomes. For instance, there are many members of the 
professional, commercial and trading classes who do not benefit 
by the free education, free feeding, free hospital treatment, free 
clothing now given to the poorer classes, but who have to provide 
all these things for themselves. These good citizens are led to 
limit the number of their children and are obliged also to limit 
the educational opportunities they can afford them. The result is 
that boys and girls who would be of some use to the nation are 
not born and that those who are born are rendered less efficient, 
for an appreciable part of the family income has been requisitioned 
to provide schools, workhouses, asylums, and infirmaries for 
the training and support of children of low degenerate families. 
Now, I do not know in the least what deductions the Mendelians 
or the Biometricians would draw from such a family history 
as this; probably, they would each calculate the further 
chances of the perpetuation in a fourth generation of this 
anti-social family in a different manner and arrive at slightly 
different results. The point I want to insist on is entirely re- 
moved from all controversy. Here is a bad stock producing 
bad, unwholesome, diseased citizens, and there is no manner of 
doubt that had the second generation of these mental defectives 
been segregated, this family of criminals and defectives would 
never have existed. The whole of the altruistic, that is the 
environmental, legislation of last century has proved useless in 
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such cases as this. Neither science nor religion has been of the 
smallest use in stemming this tide of disease, suffering and crime, 
but the segregation of these individuals would have saved it all. 
Moreover, it would have left the time, money and energy squan- 
dered on this family free for work which could bear good fruit. 
This next diagram will, I think, illustrate the present waste 


of effort. The father is a working man, earning 27s. per week. | 


He is reported as healthy. He has a mentally defective wife. 


This is the family : 
1. 2. 
a: + 3 6 a 8. PS ] iO. 11. 12. 
The following officials are constantly visiting this house : 
One Sanitary Inspector. One School Nurse. 
One Health Officer. One Officer of the N.S.P.C.C. 
One School Attendance Officer, One Relieving Officer, 
1, Healthy, earns 27s. a week. 8. Too young for school, verminous, 
2. Mental defective; cannot control dirty and neglected, constantly 
children. in infirmary. 
8. At work; left school at Standard V. 9. Ditto. 
4. Atspecialschoolfor mentaldefective. 10. Dead. 
5. Ditto. 11. Ditto. 
6. Ditto. 12. Ditto. 
7. Ditto. 


Here we have a case where we have recognised our social 
responsibility to an astounding extent. Every endeavour has 
been made to improve this family’s environment. Six officials 
are constantly visiting the home with this object. Five of these 
officials are paid for out of the rates. There could be no more 
tragic waste of time and money. After all this effort the report 
on the family is that the children are dirty, badly clad, neglected 
and verminous. The mother is the root of the evil. What can 
you expect from a mentally defective mother? Suppose there are 
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still some of us who do not believe in heredity and think that 
the mental condition of these children is simply the result of 
envirsament. Whatever the cause, whether heredity or en- 
vironment, it seems to me that society’s action should have been 
the same. For if the environment has caused these children to 
be mentally defective, surely it is the mother’s mental defect 
which has created that bad environment. The father is quite 
sound and earns enough for the family to live on. It is the 
mother’s condition which is the cause of the degenerate condition 
of the family. One thing, then, is absolutely clear; the mother’s 
mental defect is an incurable condition; therefore she should 
never have been allowed to become a mother. If she had been 
segregated, these miserable diseased and defective children would 
never have been born. If we had recognised that our true 
responsibility lies in preventing the birth of degenerates rather than 
in futile attempts to improve their environment, the services of 
this army of publicly paid officials might have been diverted 
into a more useful channel. 

However, I should like those who still believe that environ- 


ment is the chief factor in the production of mental defect to look 
at this family : 
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OQ = Male. 

OQ = Female. 

© <= Depression. 

© = Passionate. 

€1 =: Unsound (insane, weak-minded, &c.). 
§.P. = Without issue. 


W M.= Weak-minded. 
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This history goes back to 1788. The family belong to the 
comfortably-off, propertied middle-class. They have never 
known poverty. They have been born amidst plenty. They 
have all been well housed, well fed, well clothed and well educated. 
Their environment has left nothing to be desired. Yet look at 
the gradual decline of this family. The first generation of which 
we know anything shows an abnormally passionate individual. 
In the second generation this is continued and another member 
of the family is actually insane. Another is supposed to have 
committed suicide. The insane member of this generation 
marries into a family where there is a case of abnormal depression. 
In the third generation we have fifteen individuals, three of whom 
are insane, epileptic or weak-minded, one suffered from abnormal 
depression, three died in infancy and the remaining three only 
were normal; two of these normal people died without issue 
and the third married an insane man, by whom she had three 
mentally defective children, one normal child and one who died 
in infancy. It is worth while noticing that two insane members 
of this generation married mentally defective women. There 
are thirteen individuals in the third generation, a slight decrease 
in fertility and a marked increase in the proportion of the mentally 
defective, for ten out of the thirteen are mentally defective. 
There is one member of this generation reported as clever and 
I am told that he so fully appreciates his own family history that 
he has refused to marry and continue his race. In this third 
generation you see an illustration of the way such families sink 
down into idiocy and illegitimacy. Had this family belonged 
to the poorer classes it is almost certain that the community 
would have had to support twenty-five or twenty-six out of the 
forty-four individuals represented. It1is also highly probable that if 
their lot had been cast in a less protected class these weak-minded 
women would have produced many more illegitimate children owing 
to the present want of care and control for the mentally defective. 

I think these family groups illustrate fully the need for legisla- 
tion which will go to the root of the matter and, by enabling us to 
keep the mentally defective under continuous control, prevent the 
birth of these degenerates. We have had much legislation which, 
has helped us to improve their environment and which has 
therefore, had the indirect effect of enabling them to survive 
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to the reproductive age and to reproduce. There is some evidence 
to show that the birth rate among defectives is unusually high 
and that the death rate is not correspondingly high, so that a 
large number of people born of defective stocks survive. The 
numbers of the insane and mentally defective in England and 
Wales has been estimated by the Royal Commission as over 
270,000, that is, nearly one in every 100 of the population. Among 
these are to be found the most hopeless criminals, whom no 
prison system can benefit or reform, the incurable inebriates, 
the irreclaimable paupers and the lowest class of prostitutes 
who are a continual source of disease to the community, both 
physical and moral. The Royal Commission suggests a new 
Act of Parliament to enable the nation to keep these mentally 
defective people under continuous and kindly control. It may 
safely be said that there is no other single measure before the 
public which would have such far-reaching and beneficial effects, 
and it would mark a new era in our civilisation, for it would be the 
first step to a public recognition that our corporate responsibility 
must be held to extend to the effort to secure that the population 
shall not be increased from degenerate and mentally defective stock. 
In conclusion, I should like to say that I believe preventive 
methods such as control of the mentally defective are not and 
cannot be sufficient. Something further must be done to meet 
the position in which we find ourselves to-day. J mean the 
position arising from the fact that the undesirable sections of the 
population are producing children at a faster rate than the desir- 
able. The efficient members of society must be encouraged to 
have larger families. This is the problem of the future. There 
are, | think, two points of attack—one is the gradual creation 
of a new ideal, perhaps it would be truer to say the reasoned 
and rational acceptance of the older ideal, the living faith of 
the Jews, and later of the Christians, in the paramount duty 
of fatherhood and motherhood—and secondly, an economic point, 
namely, that in future we need to give direct State encourage- 
ment to the reproduction of the better stocks. At present, it is 
not too much to say that we encourage the degenerate to per- 
petuate themselves at the expense of the desirable citizens who 
are rated and taxed to supply degenerates with facilities for 
breeding. ELLEN F. PINSENT. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


Tur Canadian Parliament reassembles on November 17, and the 
Conservatives will enter on the work of “‘ His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition”? with renewed vigour and hopefulness. There is no 
reason whatever to believe that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s tour in the 
West has done anything at all to arrest the swing of the pendulum 
there, though everybody, whatever his party, was glad to see and 
hear the most picturesque and most popular of Canada’s political 
personalities. ‘The leading Conservatives welcomed him wherever 
he went and by so doing scored points in the party game despite 
the fact that it was the Westerner’s affectionate regard for a 
great national figure which caused them to give him the “ glad 
hand,” not the desire to make party capital by the process known 
as “jollying” their opponents. [It is impossible to write about 
Transatlantic politics without using these quaint colloquialisms now 
and again.] Saskatchewan, with its large and well-distributed 
population of aliens, is still, I think, a stronghold of Liberalism. 
But Manitoba, British Columbia, and Alberta are now effectively 
occupied by the Conservatives, and Canada beyond the Great Lakes 
would give Mr. R. L. Borden a majority of twelve or fifteen if the 
General Election took place this autumn. It would seem that the 
Prime Minister overlooked the strength of Imperialist feeling in the 
West or he would never have committed the tactical blunder of 
obviously courting the non-British elements in the population of the 
three Prairie Provinces. In point of fact, his flattery was at times 
rather too gross and palpable to please the American settlers, who 
naturally objected to the rudimentary rhetoric which was thought 
good enough for the newly arrived alien immigrants—many of whom 
did not understand a word of it and cheered when the local fuglemen 
or “ section commanders” gave the signal. The curious thing is 
that the latest cry of the orthodox Liberals (who profess and call 
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themselves Free Traders) who have been advocating reciprocity 
with the United States is particularly unpopular with the great 
majority of the American settlers. They want reduced duties on 
agricultural implements and cement (a necessity for building) 
but there the aspirations of these practical-minded men end 
abruptly. They see that the free export of wheat across the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude would merely destroy the milling 
industry in Western Canada and in all probability cause their 
hard wheat (which would, of course, be used to stiffen the soft 
inferior stuff of the American North-West) to lose its high reputa- 
tion in the Old World markets. The truth is that they have 
grasped the central truths of Canada’s economic development ; 
they know, as well as the Canadian-born settler, or even better, 
that (1) Great Britain is the West’s chief customer; and (2) the 
London money-market, not that of New York, is providing the 
capital for the extension of their railway system and other great 
undertakings. They do not care a snap of the fingers for reci- 
procity, and there can be no doubt that they are right in regarding 
it as a doubtful boon. 

It is an amazing and amusing fact that the “ Red Press” of 
the Mother Country is still striving to convince its readers 
that Western Canada is solid for reciprocity with the United 
States and solidly opposed to an extension of the British 
preference. But Sir George Ross, formerly leader of the Liberal 
party in the Ontario Legislature and one of three best orators in 
the Dominion, has ripped the reciprocity plank out of the Liberal 
platform. It is a notable fact (revealing as it does that swppressio 
ver? is as much a part of the Cobdenite method as suggestio jalsi) 
that no Radical journal in the Mother Country has quoted either 
his remarkable letter to the Toronto Globe or the comments of 
that journal on his word in season. Here are the seven pertinent 
questions which Canadian Liberals are now answering with a 
categorical negative : 


(1) Shall this preference be impaired and our consideration for Imperial 
interests minimised ? 

(2) Shall we weaken our position with friends in Britain who are dispo: el 
to consider favourably a preference to the Colonies in the British market by 
diverting our natural products to the markets of the United States, and thus 
lose what might be a substantial advantage in the markets of Great Britain ? 
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(3) Shall we prejudice all the capital, Canadian and British, invested in our 
railways, ocean steamships, terminals, &,., by diverting to American railways a 
large portion of the grain and cattle trade of the West ? 

(4) Shall we leave the impression on the capitalists of Great Britain that 
investments made in Canada in good faith may be wantonly disregarded as a 
matter with which the Government has no concern ? 


(5) Should we form commercial alliances that would divert trade from the 
Empire to a foreign country ? 


(6) Should we take the risk of a treaty, by no means urgent, which is liable 
to be misinterpreted, as the Washington Treaty was, and so disturb the friendly 
feeling now happily existing between Canada and the United States ? 

(7) Shall we enter into partnership with a foreign country to the detriment 
of our commercial and possibly our national relations with the Mother Country ? 

Probably five in every six Canadian Liberals are in sympathy 
with the Imperialism of Sir George Ross, and very few indeed of 
the others could be compared with the “ Little-Englanders ” of 
the Mother Country. The Canadian Conservatives, it is hardly 
necessary to say, are thorough-going Imperialists to a man, having 
inherited the political creed of Sir John Macdonald and Sir John 
Thompson. Some day, no doubt, the Liberalism of Great Britain 
will be purged from the anti-Imperialism which is part and parcel 
of the political philosophy of Cobden and his friends. But the 
fallacy of Free Trade, the ideal of cheapness at any cost dear to 
the bourgeoisie of Mid-Victorian days, must be extirpated before 
that happens. In passing, let it be remembered that there is no 
such thing as a bourgeoisie in Canada or for that matter in any 
other of the Dominions, where the work of pioneering was done 
by men of good family or men of no family at all. “ The most 
cultivated men,” says a keen observer of Transatlantic society, 
“are those who have come very close to life, have pondered upon 
it, and have given it the most concise and simplest expression. 
Such people are our intellectual aristocrats. They are marked 
off from the bourgeois classes by the precision and simplicity of 
their feeling and expression. They are aristocrats because they 
have come very close to something which they have so thoroughly 
assimilated that when they speak or act they inevitably and often 
unintentionally suggest the reality of their experience. ... 
The very lowest people, like the very highest, in the social scale 
come very close to the facts of life. They are through poverty, 
through toughness, through crime, brought up hard against the 
‘limit.’ Like the highest, they are often cultivated, in a real 
way, through real experience. They are uneducated and dirty— 
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but they have the simplicity and directness which is the mark of 
the aristocrat. They have lived intensely, if not wisely, have 
suffered keenly, and when they talk, they talked not of trivialities, 
as your sheltered, comfortable person, who has never been brought 
up ‘hard against it’ does, but of fundamental and universal 
things—of what they deeply need.” Canada was colonised by 
the two kinds of aristocrats (you find the oldest names in Great 
Britain everywhere from the Atlantic to the Pacific), never by 
the comfortable sheltered middle-class persons who took their 
notion of the millennium from Cobden’s money-making friends 
and their philosophy of life from the hateful little books of Smiles 
and his successors, such as the author of Get On or Get Out. Thatis 
why the typical Canadian has neither the temperament nor the 
mental habits nor the physique of the middle-class Briton. He 
is free from the snobbery which is really a by-product of Cobdenism, 
seeing that it made velveteen to match velvet. Thrift and the 
other grisly middle-class virtues are not regarded by him as 
passports into the Kingdom of Heaven. Nor is the Heaven of his 
mind a place where the angels are dressed in cheap cotton, and the 
chief charm of eternal life is its cheapness, where ‘“‘ You get every- 
thing for nothing, O my brethren and sisters,” as the Dissenting 
preacher said. If it were, he would much prefer the other place 
as his everlasting home. And the terrible figure, too familiar 
to British eyes, of the middle-class business man with a portentous 
stomach, several chins, and baggy eyes is no part of the scenery 
of Canadian city streets. In Canada the business man ranks 
with the members of the learned professions, has as wide a range 
of ideas and talks as wisely, and since he takes exercise in the 
open air (for a month at least in the year he inhabits the wilderness, 
shooting and fishing and bathing) and sweats to be saved, he is 
never overburdened with sztzfleisch. And all the fatuous sentiments 
—the love of peace because it makes for cheapness, hatred of the 
fighting man, contempt for traditions especially when incarnate 
in his superiors, the fear of art because it cannot be evaluated in 
hard cash—all these stupid notions, which are the foundation of 
poor Foodle’s political philosophy, are justly condemned by the 
Canadian captains of commerce, who, whatever their faults may 
be, are never commercial-minded. 

This has the aspect of an irrelevant and irreverent digression. 
Irreverent it is to the men who are pro-anything so long as they can 
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be anti-British, presuming to judge the true fighting Englishmen 
who have made the Empire what it is and kept open the paths 
and doorways of commerce and given them the chance of gaining 
wealth and enjoying it in accordance with their ideals of comfort. 
Irrelevant it is not. Such matters as the contrast between 
British Liberalism and the Liberalism of Canada can never be 
understood except by those who have grasped the basal truth 
that the Canadian democracy is the result of the transplanting of 
two types of the Old World aristocrat into a virgin wilderness. 

In point of fact, no advantageous bargain could possibly be 
proposed by the United States. A treaty which offered concessions 
of substantial value would be mangled and made meaningless by 
the Senate. Free wheat and free coal are all that could be con- 
ceded and either would be a loss rather than a gain to Canada. 
Free wheat has already been discussed. Free coal is a concession 
which appears worse than useless to Nova Scotia, the coal-mining 
province of the East which knows (1) that it would involve the 
loss of a profitable market in Ontario and Quebec and (2) would 
not give as a guid pro quo an export-trade with the United States 
because the coal tests would prevent its use there even if the 
American railway systems which own the opposition coal-fields 
in the Eastern States, did not prevent its entrance by discrimina- 
tion in the matter of freight-rates. 

In conclusion, much amusement and no little disgust have 
been caused in the West by the efforts of British Cobdenites to 
convince their constituents that there is a national movement in 
favour of Cobdenism in the Dominion. Sir Alfred Mond has 
been preaching the Cobdenite “cold gospel” in the West and the 
Westerner wonders why the Cobden Club could not find a person 
of British ancestry to act as missionary. Another Liberal M.P. 
appeared at Winnipeg, a city always anxious to hear new men and 
new ideas, and only seventy-nine persons went to his meeting. The 
West “‘has no use” for the dreary shibboleths of these weary pilgrims. 
Evidently, so thinks Canada, the Cobdenites must be in a very 
tight corner if they find it necessary to indulge in these alarums 
and excursions so as to distract the attention of the British 
Electorate from the problems of unemployment at home and the 
attempt of the Asquith Cabinet to apply the “Spoils System ” 
for the purpose of keeping their party in power. K. B. O. 
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INDIA 
LORD MINTO’S VICEROYALTY 


Wirsin a few days Lord Minto will have laid down the heavy 
burden of his high office in India, and will be on his way to England. 
The episode of Viceroyalty is a separate and complete part in the 
public career of an English statesman. When he is engaged in 
home political life, the time for pronouncing a verdict upon his 
work does not arrive until his death. The Viceroy of India dies 
as an Oriental administrator upon his embarcation at the Apollo 
Bunder in Bombay. For good or ill, his work is accomplished. 
He has taken his armour off. The full effect of his labours may 
not be visible for many years, but meanwhile it is permissible for 
the chronicler of current events to seek to form some estimate of 
his administration. 

In the case of Lord Minto, the task is peculiarly difficult. It 
calls, above all things, for very great forbearance and restraint. 
It would have puzzled an administrative archangel to have 
emerged from the last five years in India with a long and tri- 
umphant record of things done. In the first place, Lord Minto 
succeeded a Viceroy who had given India seven years of strenuous 
and energetic control. Lord Curzon had not only introduced 
many legislative measures, some of them monumental in their 
conception. He had also, in his own words, laid every depart- 
ment of the Administration in turn “ upon the anvil.” LHvery- 
where he had sought to compel increased efficiency, generally 
with success. There had been a “speeding up” allround. The 
process had not been accomplished without a great deal of em- 
bittered controversy, the dust of which grew even thicker after 
his departure. The country was left a little breathless after his 
manifold activities. There was a feeling that it needed rest. The 
occasion was therefore not propitious for the introduction of fresh 
constructive legislation of the heroic kind, except in one direction. 

The next difficulty which Lord Minto encountered was that 
his advent coincided with a sweeping change of Government 
in England. He was appointed by the Unionist party, to 
which he was known to belong; and he found himself upon his 
arrival in India in the hands of the most Radical Ministry Great 
Britain had ever known. The mild and tolerant control of Lord 
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George Hamilton at the India Office, the unambitious though 
frequently irritating and mistaken direction of Lord Midleton, 
were exchanged for the often imperious and always exacting 
domination of Lord Morley. Behind Lord Morley was a party 
containing many men eager to interfere in every detail of the 
Indian Administration, and anxious to infuse Radical ideals into 
the methods of British control. Lord Morley was plainly desirous 
from the outset of making great changes in the governance of 
India. So, too, was Lord Minto, though probably to a much 
smaller extent. His position was in any case bound to be delicate. 
He did not care to give a lead to too impetuous politicians at 
home, and he was naturally reluctant to appear to lag too far 
behind. Had the members of his own party remained in power, 
he might sometimes have spoken his mind more freely; but a 
statesman of his habit of thought must have often felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to give a silent acquiescence to the new forces 
at work in England, lest his own attitude be misunderstood. His 
dominating idea seems to have been to avoid conflict, so far as 
was possible. Sometimes, perchance, he carried his pacific 
tendencies too far; but his attitude can at least be appreciated, 
if not always endorsed. 

The third, and by far the greatest difficulty which Lord Minto 
had to face, was that his Viceroyalty was marked by the most 
formidable insurgence of unrest which India has seen in modern 
times. The unrest was already in existence when he was ap- 
pointed, though only partly visible. The factitious agitation 
which had for its excuse the “ partition ” of Bengal was in progress 
when he landed. His first year of office saw all the excesses of 
the boycott in full swing in the Gangetic delta, and the new 
province aflame with organised hostility. Within eighteen 
months came the unexpected and swiftly suppressed outbreak at 
Rawal Pindi, followed by all the long stream of outrages and 
assassinations and political conspiracies which have rendered 
India unpleasantly notorious of late years. Whatever difference 
of opinion there may be about the measures taken to repress 
these ebullitions, it cannot be denied that they involved Lord 
Minto in grave and menacing embarrassments to which every 
Viceroy since Lord Canning had been a stranger. He went to 
India to carry on the ordinary work of government. He found 
himself called upon to suppress an insidious form of incipient 
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revolt, very difficult to trace, but most baneful in its effects. A 
Viceroy who has had such constant and anxious preoccupations 
may well claim exemption from measurement by the standards 
of criticism ordinarily applied to the holders of his office. 

But these factors do not exhaust the list of unfortunate 
complications which hampered Lord Minto. He was further 
harassed by financial difficulties unknown to Lord Curzon. 
While expenditure continued to increase, various sources of 
revenue contracted. There was no series of surpluses during his 
rule. Plague and famine, though far less formidable than during 
Lord Curzon’s term of office, still lingered in the land. Again, 
Lord Minto had to fight a campaign on the north-west frontier 
which, if not prolonged, was occasionally alarming during its brief 
duration. 

Plainly, too much could not be expected from a Viceroyalty 
conducted under such wholly abnormal conditions; and it is, on 
the whole, very much to Lord Minto’s credit that his rule in 
India was nevertheless marked by one great piece of constructive 
legislation. His control will be chiefly remembered because, 
during a period of phenomenal disturbance, he nevertheless 
carried to successful completion a considerable extension of the 
liberties enjoyed by the Indian peoples. This is not the place to 
analyse afresh the comprehensive reforms recently put into 
operation. They have been discussed so often in these pages, 
and with so much detail, that they do not require recapitulation. 
Nor is it necessary to consider once more the relative share in 
their inception and fulfilment which may be allotted to the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State. All that need be noted—and it is a 
point too often forgotten—is that very early during his residence 
in India, Lord Minto came quite independently to the conclusion 
that some enlargement of privileges was desirable. He himself, 
speaking of the reforms in January last, said: “‘ They had their 
genesis in a Note entirely based on views I myself formed of the 
position in India. It was due to no suggestion from home. 
Whether for good or bad, I am entirely responsible for it.” The 
claim has never been disputed, and it follows that Lord Minto is 
entitled to a very considerable share of recognition for the prescience 
which led him to the conclusions afterwards embodied in legisla- 
tion. One important change was entirely due to his initiative. 
He first proposed the admission of an Indian to the Viceroy’s 
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Council, an experiment which has worked satisfactorily, and has 
been regarded with much approval by the Indian peoples. 

The courage with which Lord Minto steadfastly adhered to 
the principle of constitutional reforms has never been sufficiently 
acknowledged in this country. It was comparatively easy for 
Lord Morley, in the placid seclusion of the India Office, to con- 
ceive many of the broad outlines of the scheme of reforms which 
is now completed. Lord Morley, quite naturally, had his eye 
fixed mainly on the future. He knew that his aims were wise and 
sound and necessary, and that time would probably justify the 
statesmanlike ideals which inspired them. It was not so easy for 
Lord Minto, living in the midst of “ alarums and excursions,” not 
only to reach somewhat identical conclusions, but to accept the 
many features of the reforms which Lord Morley himself evolved. 
A less calm or courageous Viceroy might have said that the times 
were unpropitious, that concessions at such a moment would 
savour of fear, that sedition and anarchy must be stamped out 
before there was any talk of enlarging liberties. That, it seems 
to me, is the real measure of Lord Minto’s principal achievement 
in India. He remained unmoved by threatening agitation and 
violent outrages; when he and Lady Minto came within an ace 
of assassination at Ahmedabad, he held firmly on his course; he 
gave constant and unhesitating support to Lord Morley’s desires, 
while pushing forward his own share of the reforms; and he 
showed India that the British Raj was not to be deterred even by 
murders and outrages from fulfilling a policy which it believed to 
be right and just. In his attitude towards the reforms, Lord 
Minto was always firm and always consistent. 

It is not easy to write with equal approval of the measures he 
took for the repression of unrest. Here again, however, factors 
were at work for which he was not wholly responsible. The 
failure to take prompt steps to stop the earlier excesses of agitators 
in Bengal lies at the door of Sir Andrew Fraser rather than Lord 
Minto. Then, too, after fresh powers were taken for dealing 
with sedition and conspiracy, the weakness with which they were 
sometimes exercised is believed to have been partly due to unwise 
intervention from home. But Lord Minto cannot be acquitted 
from blame for his share in the events which led to the downfall of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller in Eastern Bengal. In the light of fuller 
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knowledge, it may perhaps now be maintained that the ad- 
ministration of Sir Bampfylde Fuller was not always discreet. 
He was, however, a distinguished public servant; in the par- 
ticular contentions which led to his resignation he has been 
demonstrated to have been absolutely right; he was the object 
of disgraceful attacks which were really directed against the whole 
structure of British rule in India; and he ought to have been 
supported at all costs. The Fuller incident took place at a time 
when Lord Minto seems to have been thinking more of Parlia- 
mentary criticism than of the necessity of supporting his own 
men. The encouragement which the disappearance of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller gave to agitators created an impression which 
it has taken years to efface. 

The great defect of Lord Minto’s policy towards political 
crime was that he permitted the growth of a widespread belief 
that the central executive control was not as strong or as vigorous 
as it should have been. He was always too eager to demonstrate 
that the period of unrest had ended. He placed a couple of 
Punjab agitators in durance, and the province was immediately 
quieted. He released them within a few months, and one, at 
least, was very soon found at his old practices. He struck terror 
into the hearts of the disaffected politicians of Bengal by his 
dramatic deportation of a number of their leaders. Calcutta 
lapsed at once into awed silence. Then, when he released them 
incontinently, the people were not impressed. They did not appre- 
ciate generosity, and thought the clemency of the Viceroy was due 
to apprehension. Lord Minto’s natural kindliness of heart might 
very well have been reinforced by a little more sternness. 

He is, however, entitled to be judged in the last event by 
results. How did he find India, and how did he leave it? When 
all is said that may be said in criticism of his policy and methods, 
these are the final tests. He found parts of India, at any rate, 
in a state of unnatural excitement. The two Bengals were in a 
ferment. The secret conspiracies which were presently to produce 
such grave results were already extending their influence far and 
wide. In due course they came to the surface, with consequences 
which the whole world knows. If Lord Minto did not always 
handle with promptitude those elements which are hostile to 
British rule, at least he got them well under control in the end. 
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Thanks to the efforts of an able and devoted band of civil servants, 
the new province of Eastern Bengal is now in a comparatively 
peaceful condition. Its administration is firmly established, and 
is making steady progress. Old Bengal is quieter than it has 
been for years. The city of Calcutta is no longer liable to get out 
of hand. The agitation against “ partition” is admitted to be 
dead. The Punjab and the Bombay Presidency, both formerly 
regarded as “ danger spots,’ present far fewer causes for anxiety 
than they did two years ago. The rest of India is quiescent, and 
apparently almost contented. No one would be less ready than 
Lord Minto to claim that these achievements are solely, or even 
primarily, due to his own initiative. Sir Edward Baker, Sir 
Lancelot Hare, Sir John Hewett, Sir George Clarke, Sir Louis 
Dane, and Sir Arthur Lawley, have all been working arduously 
to extirpate anarchy and encourage loyalty; but they would 
have worked in vain if they had not received the steady and 
unhesitating approval of the Viceroy. In every province political 
crime has greatly diminished. It is not extinct, and is not likely 
to become extinct ; but it is less visible and less audacious. The 
vernacular press no longer reeks of sedition, and outrages are 
more infrequent than at any time during the last five years. Not 
only has order been everywhere restored, but the great political 
experiment with which the names of Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
will be inseparably linked, has been given a fair start. In his 
last year of office, Lord Minto has had the satisfaction of seeing 
all preliminary difficulties solved, and the new Councils firmly 
established. No one can yet foresee their precise line of develop- 
ment, but at least they have had an auspicious inauguration. If 
Indian finances do not at present show signs of improvement, the 
material development of the country is proceeding apace. Famine 
has vanished for the time being, and the ravages of plague are far 
less virulent than they were a few years ago. The Army is being 
maintained in the efficient condition in which it was left by Lord 
Kitchener. The recommendations of the Police Commission are 
being steadily worked out. The proposals of the Decentralisation 
Commission aré under consideration, and are about to be put into 
practice. Education, if not showing rapid progress, is at least 
advancing, and the appointment of a Minister of Education will, 
it is hoped, be the prelude of;further reforms. Important factory 
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legislation has been introduced. Indian trade continues to 
expand, and if the prevalent commercial prosperity is not ac- 
curately reflected in the Imperial Exchequer, its existence is 
beyond question. When all is said, it is with facts like these that 
Lord Minto can best answer his critics. He has faced and over- 
come very dangerous ebullitions of hostility; he has enlarged 
the liberties of the Indian peoples; and he leaves India more 
peaceful, more prosperous and more contented. 

No discussion of Lord Minto’s work in India can omit some 
reference to the important modifications he introduced into the 
policy observed by the Government of India towards the native 
states. That policy may be summed up in a sentence: it was to 
leave them alone as much as possible. In an important speech at 
Udaipur, he defined his attitude towards the native States in 
these words : 


I have made it a rule to avoid as far as possible the issue of general instruc- 
tions and have endeavoured to deal with questions as they arose with reference 
to existing treaties, the merits of each case, local conditions, antecedent cireum- 
stances and the particular stage of development, feudal and constitutional, of 
individual principalities. In a word, the object of my Government has been to 
interpret the pronouncement of two successive Sovereigns as including, in 
accordance with the eloquent words of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in his speech at the Guildhall after his return from India, a more sympathetic 
and therefore « more elastic policy. 

The foundation-stone of the whole system is the recognition of identity of 
interests between the Imperial Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
interference with the latter in their own affairs. I have always been opposed 
to anything like pressure on Durbars with a view to introducing British 
methods of administration. I have preferred that reforms should emanate from 
the Durbars themselves to grow up in harmony with the traditions of the 
States. It is easy to overestimate the value of administrative efficiency. It is 
not the only object to aim at, though the encouragement of it must be attractive 
to keen and able political officers, and it is not unnatural that the temptation to 
further it should, for example, appeal strongly to those who are temporarily in 
charge of the administration of a State. Whether they are in sole charge or 
associated with a State Council, their position is a difficult one. It is one of 
peculiar trust and, though abuses and corruption must of course as far as 
possible be corrected, I cannot but think that Political Officers will do wisely to 
accept the general system of administration to which the Chief and his people 
have been accustomed. The methods sanctioned by tradition in States are 
usually well adapted to the needs and relations of the Ruler and his people. 
The loyalty of the latter to the former is generally a personal loyalty which 
administrative efliciency, if carried out on lines unsuited to local conditions, 
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would lessen or impair. I can assure Political Officers I am speaking in no 
spirit of criticism. No one has a greater admiration of their services than I 
have. I believe that they themselves very fully recognise that the necessities 
of the times have somewhat changed. I believe that they will agree with. me. 
I know that they will loyally endeavour to carry out my views. My aim and 
object will be, as it has always been, to assist them, but I would impress upon 
them that they are not only the mouthpieces of Government and the custodians 
of Imperial policy, but that I look to them also to interpret the sentiments and 
aspirations of the Durbars. It is upon the tactful fulfilment of their dual 
functions that the Supreme Government and Chiefs must naturally rely. It is 
upon the harmonious co-operation of Indian Princes and Political Officers that 
so much depends, co-operation which must increase in value as communications 
develop and new ideas gain ground. 

The change of attitude implied in this speech has been at- 
tended, on the whole, with excellent results. The Indian princes 
deeply appreciate the consideration they have always received at 
the hands of Lord Minto. They have not abused the confidence 
he has reposed in them, and they are not likely to do so. 

Lord Minto will not be numbered among the greatest of 
Indian Viceroys, but he will be remembered as a statesman who 
had control of India during a very serious crisis in the history of 
British rule. He faced the crisis with calm determination, and 
if he has not overcome it he has at least mitigated some of its 
consequences. In his personal intercourse with his officers and 
with the public there has hardly been a single episode involving 
strained relations. His popularity with the Indian communities 
is remarkable, and his recent indignant repudiation of the 
sweeping and comprehensive accusations of disloyalty too often 
passed upon the peoples of India without reserve, has found a 
ready response in the acclamations with which he is being greeted 
_ at the moment of his departure. The Viceroy who, in the teeth 
of his own Council, vetoed the Punjab Canal Colonies Bill, can 
hardly be called weak. The Viceroy who assisted in enlarging the 
liberties of the populations committed to his care cannot be 
said to have been lacking in constructive statesmanship. The 
Viceroy who has done so much to repress sedition and crush 
anarchy cannot be said to have been devoid of resolution. Lord 
Minto may not have weathered the storm, because though there 
is a lull the storm is not yet over; but he has passed through a 
difficult period, and he deserves the warm thanks of his country- 
men. ASIATICUS, 
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